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THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS' 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
•  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen:  I  submit  to  you  herewith  a  statement  showing  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  proper  field  for  public  vocational  schools  in  the  United  States. 
In  giving  the  reasons  for  my  opinions  I  have  repeated  many  things  from  my 
former  reports  to  you,  and  have  used  my  experience  with  German  vocational 
schools  to  reinforce  my  arguments.  I  regard  Germany’s  experience  as  perti¬ 
nent  to  our  present  situation.  She  faced  the  same  problem  that  confronts 
us.  She  has,  in  fact,  on  account  of  her  less  favorable  situation  with  regard 
to  natural  resources,  attacked  it  sooner,  realizing  the  absolute  necessity 
of  conserving  her  human  resources.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can 
learn  from  her  experience  and  experiments  if  they  will. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  committee  will  undertake  to  secure  legislation 
authorizing  communities  in  Illinois  to  organize  and  support  schools  of  the 
types  described  in  this  report.  The  present  interest  in  the  subject  makes  it 
probable  that  something  will  be  done  by  the  next  State  Legislature.  For 
many  years  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  has  been  interested  in  practical 
education.  It  seems  likely  that  something  very  practical  can  be  done  at  the 
present  time  if  public  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  the  question 
and  some  one  "blazes  the  way."  Discussion  will  show  what  modifications 
of  the  present  plan  will  be  required  to  fit  it  for  Illinois  conditions. 

The  demands  on  school  education  are  increasing  with  the 
advancing  development  of  society.  The  rapid  transition  of 
our  people  from  country  life  to  city  life,  the  development  of 
the  industries  and  commercial  activities,  and  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  social  body  due  to  these  changes,  have  increased 
the  demands  upon  young  people,  and,  therefore,  upon  the 

*  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago. 
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school.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  we 
must  undertake  to  carry  school  instruction  forward  beyond 
the  present  years  of  compulsory  attendance,  which  ends  at 
fourteen.  We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  while  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  those  in  the  industries  make  greater  de¬ 
mands  on  the  manual  and  intellectual  powers,  and  new 
forms  of  business  life  make  everywhere  necessary  greater 
knowledge  and  skill,  the  training  received  in  the  home 
and  in  the  master’s  workshop  is  far  less  effective  than 
formerly. 

Changes  in  home  education 

The  home  has  ceased  to  exercise  the  educational  influence 
which  characterized  it  in  the  past.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  parents;  the  father,  and  frequently  the 
mother,  are  taken  from  the  home  by  their  daily  work;  the 
general  work-community  of  parents  and  growing  children 
has  disappeared.  The  modern  tenement  house  or  flat  offers 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  either  the  boy  or  the  girl  to 
prepare  for  the  vocational  work  of  later  years. 

Formerly,  the  boy  on  the  farm  or  in  the  small  town  had 
chores  to  do,  wood  to  cut,  cattle  to  care  for,  a  garden  to 
make,  his  own  playthings  to  manufacture,  and  thereby 
became  quite  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  simpler 
tools  and  processes  used  in  vocational  life.  The  girl  was 
required  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  household  from  her 
earliest  years,  and  usually  learned  to  sweep,  sew,  cook,  look 
after  the  general  work  of  the  household,  and  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  smaller  children;  in  other  words,  she  received 
a  training  that  fitted  her  to  preside  in  the  home  when  she 
became  responsible  for  one.  Then,  too,  the  training  she 
received  in  the  home  was  a  valuable  preparation  for  voca¬ 
tional  work  outside  if  circumstances  required  her  to  under¬ 
take  self-support.  The  enormous  number  of  women  now 
undertaking  vocational  work  in  commerce  and  the  industries 
presents  a  new  social  and  economic  problem,  a  problem 
which  society  must  deal  with  through  the  schools.  There 
is  no  other  way  for  most  of  these  girls  to  receive  the  prepara- 
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tion  for  vocational  work  required  to  raise  them  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unskilled  worker,  and  to  provide  them  with  a 
wage  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  decent  and  happy  lives. 

Decline  of  apprenticeship 

Formerly  the  youth  who  left  the  elementary  school  at 
fourteen  to  go  to  work  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  skilled 
trade,  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  processes 
of  manufacture  has  produced  a  condition  in  which  hand- 
woik  requiring  any  considerable  individual  skill  is  becoming 
scarce.  The  machine  has  caused  a  division  of  labor  so 
extreme  that  the  worker  now  runs  a  great  risk  of  learning 
only  a  small  part  of  any  trade  or  business.  The  workman 
today  usually  does  not  become  an  all-round  mechanic 
dominating  his  work,  but  is  a  laborer  who  is  dominated  by 
it.  The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  dying  out.  Even 
where  it  exists,  the  master  does  not  always  ufidertake  to 
teach  the  boy  the  whole  trade.  In  many  cases  there  is 
no  contract  at  all  between  master  and  apprentice. 

This  decay  of  apprenticeship  has  been  explained  usually 
by  the  condition  already  mentioned — the  extreme  division 
of  labor  in  modern  industries  due  to  the  invention  of 
machinery.  There  are  other  contributing  causes,  such  as 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  parents,  the  selfishness 
of  the  master,  and  the  character  and  environment  of  the 
modem  boy. 

The  parents  do  not  consider  carefully  enough  the  tastes, 
the  disposition  and  the  powers  of  the  boy,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical.  They  wish  him  to  get  a  job,  and  they  do  not 
consider  carefully  whether  he  is  fitted  for  it,  whether  he 
will  be  happy  in  it,  and  whether  it  will  offer  him  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  rise  in  the  world.  His  job  may  be  a  boy’s 
job  only,  one  that  does  not  lead  up  to  the  work  of  a  man — 
“a  blind-alley  job,”  or  it  may  be  a  job  where  such  extreme 
specialization  is  the  rule  that  the  boy  never  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  whole  trade  or  business,  no  matter  how 
ambitious  or  capable  he  may  be.  His  parents  are  anxious 
to  have  him  become  a  bread-winner  and  neglect  to  guard 
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him  against  exploitation  by  a  contract  that  he  is  to  receive 
trade  instruction. 

The  master  is  usually  too  busy  with  competition  to  spend 
much  time  in  instruction,  even  if  he  has  the  disposition,  so 
the  boy  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  associates  for  his 
trade  instruction.  He  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  workman 
who  will  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  trade,  will 
strive  to  interest  him  in  his  work,  and  will  inspire  him  with 
the  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  the  trade;  but  such  cases 
are  the  exception. 

The  boy  himself  enters  upon  his  work  without  any  clear 
ideas  of  its  nature,  its  difficulties,  and  its  possibilities.  He 
has  a  job,  and  that  suffices  for  the  present.  He  is  associated 
with  persons  older  than  himself,  and  easily  takes  on  the 
habits  of  speech  and  action  of  those  about  him.  In  many 
cases  the  taste  for  work  which  he  has  brought  with  him  from 
the  school  gives  way  to  habits  of  indifference  and  idleness. 
He  does  not  get  inspiration  from  the  piece  of  a  trade  taught 
him,  but  soon  regards  his  work  as  mere  drudgery  and  thus 
becomes  an  easy  learner  of  the  lessons  of  the  street.  As 
M.  Greard  said:  “It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
workshop,  which  ought  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  the  boy, 
wears  out  his  body  before  nature  has  completed  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  form  and  power;  blunts  the  knowledge  which  the 
school  has  tried  to  awaken ;  shrivels  up  his  heart  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  destroys  his  spirit  of  work.  Deplorable  school 
of  private  morals!  It  robs  the  man  in  the  apprentice, 
the  citizen  in  the  workman;  and  does  not  even  turn  out  an 
efficient  workman.” 

Transition  from  country  to  city  life 

The  movement  from  country  to  city,  with  the  changes 
incident  to  it,  is  world-wide.  Germany,  England,  France, 
as  well  as  America,  furnish  examples.  It  will  be  instructive 
to  show  the  development  of  this  movement  in  Germany 
with  a  study  of  her  method’ of  dealing  with  the  problems 
arising  from  it.  The  statements  are  based  on  Watson’s 
Development  of  modern  Germany.  In  1871,  Germany  had 
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eight  large  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabitants;  in  1880, 
the  number  was  fourteen;  in  1890,  there  were  twenty-six 
such  towns,  yet  only  seven  whose  population  exceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  million;  in  1895,  the  number  of  large  towns 
had  increased  to  thirty;  in  1900,  it  was  thirty- three,  and, 
in  1905,  there  were  forty-one  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  which  eleven  had  over  250,000  inhabitants,  and 
five  had  over  half  a  million.  The  entire  town  population 
in  Germany,  in  1871,  was  23.7  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in 
1900,  42.26  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  and  for  Illinois  are 
equally  striking.  Census  figures  for  Illinois  show  that;  in 
1900,  a  little  over  54  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state 
was  urban,  that  is,  lived  in  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or 
more;  in  1910,  the  proportion  had  grown  to  nearly  62  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  increase  of  population  in  the  state  for 
the  period  of  ten  years,  more  than  one  half  was  in  Chicago 
alone.  Practically  all  the  remaining  increase  was  in  other 
cities  of  the  state;  the  rural  districts  scarcely  increased  at  all. 


Increase 


Population  of  Illinois 

1900  to 

1910 

1910 

1900 

No. 

Pet. 

Urban . 

.  3.476,929 

2,666,333 

810,596 

30.4 

Rural . 

.  2,161,662 

2,155,217 

6,445 

0.3 

State . 

.  5.638,591 

4,821,550 

817,041 

16.9 

Change 

in  education 

necessary 

Statistics  show  that  corresponding  changes  in  occupations, 
and  modes  of  living  have  taken  place  thruout  the  civilized 
world.  These  changes  require  a  corresponding  change  in 
preparation  for  life,  including,  of  course,  our  systems  of 
education.  Germany  has  been  the  one  nation  that  has. 
fully  appreciated  this  fact  and  has  developed  a  supple¬ 
mentary  system  of  schools  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  loss  involved  in  the  evolution  of  modem  systems  of 
production.  She  has  endeavored  to  conserve  all  her  re¬ 
sources,  both  natural  and  human,  by  her  systems  of  educa-- 
tion.  The  change  in  her  relative  position  in  the  modem 
industrial  and  commercial  world  is  ascribed  by  careful] 
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students,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France  and  England,  to 
her  far-sighted  educational  policy.  Mr  Watson,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  critic,  after  a  careful  study  of  Germany’s 
advance  and  of  her  system  of  advanced  technical  schools, 
gives  the  following  picture  of  the  situation  there : 

“The  larger  technical  agencies  apart,  however,  invaluable 
results  are  often  achieved  in  Germany  by  the  simplest  and 
most  inexpensive  means — by  the  humble  village  class  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  winter  evening  hours  by  the  light  of  the  oil 
lamp  in  the  low-roofed  schoolroom;  by  the  traveling  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  samples  of  skilled  handicraft  which  sets  provincial 
ambitions  aglow;  by  the  itinerant  teacher  who  carries  a 
vitalizing  store  of  rudimentary  technical  knowledge  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet  and  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse  in  the 
sequestered  mountain  districts  where  home  industry  is  the 
main  support  of  the  population  during  half  the  year.  For 
the  most  impressive  fact  about  technical  education  as 
developed  in  Germany  is  its  comprehensiveness;  it  is  supplied 
to  every  occupation  in  which  it  is  better  for  a  workman  to 
have  it  than  to  be  without  it.” 

America  has  a  great  foreign  commerce,  including  mainly 
raw  materials  and  slightly  manufactured  articles  coming 
from  agriculture  and  from  her  mines.  She  sells  these  goods 
because  she  can  produce  cheaply,  not  because  she  can 
produce  well ;  because  she  has  cheap  raw  materials,  ingenious 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  capacity  for  organization. 
The  raw  material  is,  however,  becoming  constantly  dearer, 
and  other  nations  are  modeling  their  machinery  after  ours 
and  learning  our  methods  of  organization.  Germany  is 
making  up  for  her  lack  of  natural  advantages  by  training 
her  workmen.  We  must  follow  her  example  if  we  hope 
to  maintain  our  commercial  position  in  the  modem  industrial 
world. 

Conservation  of  human  resources 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  befoie  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Professor  Carver,  of 
Harv’^ard  University,  called  attention  to  the  most  important 
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form  of  conservation  for  Americans.  He  said:  “In  the 
present  conservation  movement  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  realize  two  things :  first,  that  our  most  valuable  resources 
are  our  people,  and  second,  that  we  are  wasting  people 
more  than  we  are  wasting  anything  else.  If  we  forget 
either  of  these  things,  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  trying 
to  save  at  the  spigot  while  we  are  wasting  at  the  bung-hole. 

“Speaking  generally,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  no  nation 
ever  did  prosper  as  compared  with  other  nations  except  by 
reason  of  its  superior  conservation  of  the  human  factor  in 
production.  In  view  of  these  large  facts,  it  is  reasonably 
safe  to  say  that  the  most  destructive  form  of  waste  is  the 
waste  of  labor-power. 

“If  one  will  look  carefully  about,  he  will  see,  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  so  many  ways  in  which  labor-power  is  being  wasted 
as  to  convince  him  that  here  is  the  greatest  of  all  forms  of 
national  waste,  tho  it  is  much  greater  in  some  communities 
than  in  others.  One  will  find,  for  example,  four  character¬ 
istic  forms  of  waste  labor-power,  all  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude.  There  are,  first,  the  army  of  the  unemployed, 
or  the  involuntary  idle;  second,  the  imperfectly  employed,  or 
the  untrained;  third,  the  improperly  employed,  or  the 
acquisitively  rather  than  productively  employed;  and 
fourth,  the  voluntary  idle,  commonly  known  as  the  leisure 
class.” 

The  industrial  school  deals  directly  with  the  waste  due  to 
the  imperfect  employment  of  laboi  resulting  from  the  lack 
of  training,  and  indirectly  with  the  waste  due  to  involuntary 
idleness.  Professor  Carver’s  convincing  analysis  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  you.  If  by  means  of  training  “you  can  transfer 
unskilled  labor  into*  the  more  highly  skilled  labor,  or  the 
skilled  labor  into  the  scarcer  and  more  needed  work  or 
management,  you  provide  a  demand  for  the  army  of  un¬ 
employed  and  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  As  Professor  Carver  says:  “Upon  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  labor-power  upward  from  the  unskilled  and  over¬ 
crowded  occupation  toward  and  into  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tion  depends,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  the  expansion 
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of  our  industries.  It  takes  no  miracle  to  see  this;  it  requires, 
only  education.”  He  doubtless  means  an  education  of 
a  new  type,  which  will  continue  and  supplement  what  we 
now  have. 

Defects  in  our  system  of  education 

In  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  191 1  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  estimated  at 
25,016,501.  Of  these  17,813,852,  or  71.3  per  cent,  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
About  92  per  cent  of  this  latter  number  are  in  the  elementary 
schools,  about  5  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  about 
2  per  cent  in  the  higher  institution  of  learning. 

About  one-half  of  these  children  leave  school,  presumably 
fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  before  finishing  the  sixth 
grade;  about  one- third  enter  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  we  are  failing  to  provide  an  elementary  system  of 
education  for  a  majority  of  our  children.  Our  schools 
are  not  reaching  in  a  satisfactory  way  about  two-thirds 
of  those  enrolled.  Some  further  effort  should  be  made 
to  assist  this  neglected  two- thirds  in  preparing  for  life’s 
problems. 

The  terminating  of  our  period  of  compulsory  instruction  at 
fourteen  is  one  fundamental  defect  in  our  present  school 
system.  A  system  of  schools  with  compulsory  attendance 
up  to  fourteen  only  is  an  absurdity  if  we  are  thinking  of  the 
needs  of  the  State  in  training  citizens  and  developing  charac¬ 
ter.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  points  out  that  we  permit  the 
boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  just  at  the  time  when  parental 
restraint  is  relaxing,  just  at  the  time  when  new  passions  and 
interests  are  arising,  just  at  the  time  when  character¬ 
building  can  really  be  made  a  success.  Much  of  the  training 
which  is  impossible  before  the  age  of  fourteen  on  account  of 
immaturity  can  now  be  undertaken  successfully.  The 
child  has  become  a  youth,  his  powers  of  judgment  and  le- 
sistance  to  temptation  are  greater,  his  interest  in  social 
and  political  activities  is  increasing;  direct  practical  work 
can  now  be  done  with  him  that  will  make  him  a  better  citizen, 
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that  will  prevent  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  results  of  his 
eight  years  of  work  in  the  elementary  school. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  education 
that  the  school  should  continue  its  training  thru  the  years 
of  development  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  We  can  not  do 
this  under  our  present  form  of  schools,  but  we  can  follow 
the  lead  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  introduce 
a  supplementary  system  of  instruction  that  will  secure  the 
result,  while  permitting  part-time  work  in  a  vocation  when 
necessary. 

An  ideal  system  of  schools 

An  ideal  system  of  schools  for  present-day  needs  should 
include : 

I.  A  system  of  elementary  schools,  including  kinder¬ 
gartens,  which  shall  cover  the  period  of  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  work  of 
these  grades  should  be  mainly  cultural,  providing  training 
of  the  eye  and  hand,  as  well  as  covering  the  ordinary  aca¬ 
demic  ground  in  the  fields  of  literature,  geography,  history, 
and  the  three  R’s.  In  a  democracy  this  elementary  course 
should  be  for  all,  and  should  be  communicated  to  all  divisions 
of  the  people  in  one  common  institution — the  elementary 
school.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  most 
fundamental  form  of  school,  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
other  schools  must  rest. 

II.  A  system  of  secondary  schools,  both  academic  and 
technical,  for  youth  (a)  who  can  devote  more  time  to  their 
general  education  before  undertaking  business  or  industrial  • 
life,  or  (6)  who  wish  to  prepare  for  colleges  or  universities. 

III.  A  system  of  higher  institutions  which  shall  prepare 
for  the  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

There  is  no  need  of  carrying  further  a  description  of 
these  three  groups  of  schools.  Americans  have  developed 
them  very  successfully.  The  changes  proposed  in  this  paper 
should  in  no  way  interfere  with  their  success  and  efficiency. 
What  is  here  proposed  is  a  supplementary  group  of  schools. — 

IV.  A  system  of  vocational  continuation  schools,  and 
part-time  and  full-time  trade  or  technical  schools,  for  youth 
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of  both  sexes  who  wish  or  are  compelled  to  enter  agriculture, 
commerce,  industries,  or  home-making  at  fourteen,  without 
the  training  provided  by  the  secondary  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

What  we  lack 

We  have  developed  a  very  good  system  of  elementary 
schools.  As  Friedrich  Paulsen  says:  “We  have  made  the 
old  elementary  school,  which  was  often  nothing  but  a  read¬ 
ing  school  or  a  school  for  the  three  R’s,  a  real  educational 
institution  for  the  people.”  We  have  built  up  a  system  of 
secondary  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  including  the 
old-fashioned  academic  and  the  more  modern  technical 
high  school,  which  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  our 
social  life.  We  have  developed  a  system  of  universities, 
including  the  endowed  ones  and  the  modern  state  univer¬ 
sities,  which  are  the  pride  of  our  country.  These  provide 
an  adequate  preparation  for  life — both  cultural  and  voca¬ 
tional — for  the  favored  youth  who  have  leisure  and  interest 
in  their  advanced  work. 

Aside  from  some  meagre,  poorly  equipped  evening  schools, 
we  are  doing  almost  nothing  for  the  class  of  youth  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  fourth  head — youth  who  must  go  into 
vocational  life  at  fourteen.  This  class  is  very  numerous  in 
our  modem  communities,  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  in 
our  educational  schemes.  We  are  providing  vocational 
instmction  of  various  sorts  in  our  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  If  we  are  to  be  fair  to  all,  we  should  sup¬ 
plement  these  schools  by  another  type  of  school  which, 
like  the  others,  is  based  on  the  training  given  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  and  which  has  as  its  problem  the  direct  training 
for  vocational  life  of  the  youth  who  must  leave  the  ordinary 
school  at  fourteen.  Much  of  this  training  on  the  immediately 
practical,  technical  side,  of  course,  must  fall  to  the  vocations 
themselves,  but  a  school  can  be  provided  to  extend  and  to 
supplement  this  shop  training  by  supplying  the  theoretical 
and  general  knowledge  demanded  by  modem  business 
and  industrial  life.  ‘  ‘  It  will  be  the  problem  of  these  schools,  ’  ’ 
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as  Paulsen  says,  “to  build  upon  the  elementary  school, 
as  a  fundamental  form  of  school,  a  new  finishing  educational 
institution,  or  to  give  to  the  elementary  school  instruction 
its  necessary  conclusion  in  a  vocational  high  school,  a  school 
whose  problem  will  be  the  carrying  forward  and  making 
fruitful  of  the  general  education  for  vocational  activity.” 

System  of  supplemental  schools 

Such  a  supplemental  system  of  vocational  schools  for 
youth  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes : 

I.  Those  intended  for  students  who  are  compelled  to 
devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  earning 
a  living. 

II.  Those  intended  for  students  who  are  able  to  give  one 
or  two  years  to  school  training  before  entering  upon  voca¬ 
tional  life. 

The  schools  of  the  first  class  include : 

1 .  Part-time  schools,  where  the  student  is  employed  part 
of  the  time  (usually  about  one-half)  in  a  factory,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  being  given  to  instruction  in  a  school 
furnished  and  supported  by  the  State.  The  shop  will 
provide  the  severely  technical  part  of  the  training,  the 
school  supplementing  it  by  such  instruction  in  English, 
mathematics,  art,  and  science,  as  will  develop  industrial 
intelligence  and  make  better  all-around  men  and  citizens. 
Such  schools  will  be  successful  in  specially  favored  com¬ 
munities  where  employers  take  a  deep  and  practical  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  employees,  but  such  schools  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  provide  vocational  instruction  for 
the  great  majority  of  our  youth. 

2.  Vocational  continuation  schools  for  youth  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  who  aie  engaged  in  any  sort  of  voca¬ 
tional  work  and  are  not  cared  for  in  other  part-time  schools. 
These  schools,  like  the  other  part-time  schools,  should  be 
day  schools,  but  should  provide  from  six  to  ten  hours  of 
instruction  per  week,  instruction  closely  related  to  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  pupils,  and  given  by  teachers  who  have 
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a  practical  knowledge  of  the  vocation.  All  persons  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  who  are  not  in  other  approved  schools 
should  be  required  to  attend  such  vocational  continuation 
schools  from  six  to  ten  hours  per  week. 

3.  Voluntary  continuation  schools  for  youth  over  eighteen 
who  wish  to  pursue  technical  training  further  in  either 
day  or  evening  schools.  Such  schools  should  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  preparation  for  higher  schools  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  for  practical  industrial  business  life.  They  should 
aim  at  the  development  of  ambitious  youth  into  efficient 
workmen,  good  men  and  women,  and  good  citizens. 

The  schools  of  the  second  class  include : 

Schools  providing  vocational  instruction  for  the  full 
time  of  the  students,  and  undertaking  in  a  course  of  two 
years  to  prepare  for  apprenticeship  or  for  practical  work 
in  the  various  occupations,  such  as  agriculture,  commerce, 
or  home-making.  They  may  include : 

1.  Schools  which  offer  courses  to  youth  who  are  unable 
to  enter  apprenticeship  on  account  of  immaturity,  but  who 
wish  to  acquire  such  preliminary  knowledge  of  some  voca¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  shorten  the  time  of  actual  service 
as  an  apprentice.  In  America  there  are  many  who  believe 
that  one  or  two  year  courses,  preparatory  to  entrance  into 
the  shop  or  factory,  are  especially  important,  as  they  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  time  of  leaving  school  at  fourteen 
and  the  usual  time  of  entering  into  apprenticeship  at  sixteen. 

2.  Schools  which  will  impart  vocational  instruction  to 
both  boys  and  girls  between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
who  enter  the  industries  without  the  training  of  an  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Such  schools — especially  those  for  the  women’s 
trades — have  already  demonstrated  their  efficiency  in  the 
East.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York  and 
The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  have  been  very  successful 
in  preparing  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  for  practical 
vocational  life. 

3.  Schools  for  youth  of  both  sexes  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  commercial  pursuits.  A  practical  course  of  two  years 
should  enable  them  to  take  good  positions  on  leaving  the 
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school.  Courses  far  superior — both  from  a  cultural  and 
a  practical  point  of  view — to  those  given  in  our  modem 
iDusiness  colleges  can  be  offered  and  be  completed  in  the 
time  proposed.  The  public  should  provide  them. 

4.  Schools  should  be  opened  which  offer  courses  in  home¬ 
making,  including  sanitation,  cooking,  sewing,  care  of 
•children,  care  of  the  sick,  and  subjects  related  to  home 
economics.  In  many  communities  special  subjects — such 
•as  care  of  a  dairy,  and  preserving  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
may  be  taught.  “Home-making”  should  not  be  taken  in 
any  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  must  be  as  broad  as  the 
field  of  the  home  in  modem  life.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  this  should  include  some  training  in  art  and  music. 

5.  Agricultural  winter- schools.  There  are  some  special 
features  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  special 
type  of  schools  as  planned  for  youth  in  the  country.  These 
youth  are  not  able  to  attend  school  during  the  entiie  ten 
months  of  school  instruction  in  the  ordinary  town  or  city. 
They  must  put  in  the  summer  months  in  work  on  the  farms. 
These  schools  should  be  open  for  five  or  six  months  of  the 
year,  in  the  daytime,  and  should  furnish  industrial,  business, 
and  agricultural  training. 

The  courses  should  be  two  years  in  length,  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  subjects  should  be  taught  by  men  or  women,  trained 
technically  and  practically  in  agriculture.  During  the 
summer  months  such  men  or  women  should  be  employed 
as  itinerant  teachers  in  visiting  the  students  of  the  school  at 
their  home  work  on  the  farms,  in  consulting  with  and  ad¬ 
vising  parents  on  scientific  and  business  questions,  and  in 
giving  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  practical  subjects 
connected  with  farming. 

In  addition  to  the  itinerant  teachers  from  the  agricultural 
winter-schools,  there  should  be  a  permanent  staff  of  itinerant 
teachers  who  give  special  scientific  advice  and  instruction  to 
the  farmers  of  the  district  served.  These  teachers  should 
specialize  in  some  line  of  agricultural  work,  such  as  live¬ 
stock,  small  grains,  swine,  dairying,  horse-raising,  bee¬ 
keeping,  garden  vegetables,  fruits,  or  business.  One  of 
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the  principal  advantages  of  this  system  of  schools  over  the 
ordinary  agricultural  departments  in  high  schools  is  the 
close  touch  between  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents — both  m 
the  school  and  on  the  farm. 

In  connection  with  such  agricultural  wintf  r-schools 
there  should  also  be  conducted  evening  agricultural  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  for  persons  older  than  eighteen.  Such 
classes  should  be  under  the  same  general  management  and 
direction  as  the  agricultural  winter-schools,  and  should 
be  supplied  with  practical  teachers.  The  courses,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  some  academic  work,  should  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  academic,  technical,  and  business  needs  of  the  pupils- 
to  be  served. 

Vocational  guidance 

No  system  of  vocational  education  will  be  complete  that 
does  not  include  a  careful  study  of  the  vocations  of  a  com¬ 
munity  open  to  youth.  Such  a  study  will  determine  the 
qualities,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  required  for  success  in 
the  various  occupations,  will  describe  the  preparation  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  risk  to  health  and  morals  entailed,  together 
with  the  opportunities  for  growth  and  advancement.  This 
information  should  be  accessible  to  parents  of  youth  think¬ 
ing  of  entering  vocational  life,  and  teachers  and  other 
school  officials  should  assist  the  youth  in  selecting  a  suitable 
life  work.  Such  advice  will  require  not  only  general  in¬ 
formation  with  reference  to  the  occupations  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  a  special  knowledge  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  boys  and  girls.  A  physical 
examination,  as  well  as  the  records  of  the  work  done  in 
school,  will  be  the  necessary  basis  of  this  advice.  Bureaus 
similar  to  the  ones  in  Boston,  Edinburgh,  and  many  cities 
in  Germany,  should  be  organized  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  purpose,  and  teachers,  boards  of  education,  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  public  bodies  of  all  sorts,  should  be  urged 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 

Educate  the  whole  boy 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  education  for  every  posi- 
I  tion  in  life  should  include  general  training,  should  aim  at 
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developing  the  man  as  well  as  the  worker.  The  first 
training  is  supplied  by  the  elementary  school,  whose  problem 
— apart  from  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers — 
is  to  provide  the  exercises  in  the  school  arts  which  every 
successive  form  of  instruction  makes  use  of.  The  vocational 
school  suggested  to  supplement  this  course  should  carry 
forward  this  general  training,  applying  it  directly  to  the 
problems  of  life.  These  schools  must,  therefore,  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  vocational  schools. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  youth  whom  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  are  still  boys  and  girls  with  an  interest  in  amuse¬ 
ments  and  activity  of  various  kinds.  Play  and  excursions, 
evening  entertainments  and  festivals  should  be  carried  on 
in  connection  with  their  school  work,  as  they  are  now  carried 
on  in  connection  with  our  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 
Libraries  and  reading  rooms  should  be  provided  for  such 
continuation  schools,  and  the  wise  use  of  books  will  be  a 
most  important  function  of  the  teacher  in  such  institutions. 
Such  schools  should  also  be  supplied  with  playgrounds,  and 
collections  of  tools  and  apparatus,  and  we  should  encourage 
the  union  of  former  pupils  with  the  students  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  schools.  Our  problem  is  with  the  whole  boy,  and 
we  must  not  neglect  his  recreation.  These  continuation 
schools  must  be  complete  schools,  undertaking  so  far  as 
possible  the  training  of  the  whole  boy,  and  not  simply  the 
producing  of  skilled  labor  for  the  employer. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  in  his  school  reports,  urges  that 
the  final  aim  of  all  schools  which  are  supported  out  of  the 
public  funds  is  the  education  of  pupils  into  useful  citizens. 
A  useful  citizen  is  one  who  contributes  directly  or  indirectly 
thru  his  work  to  the  end  that  the  State  become  more  and 
more  a  community  of  j  ustice  and  culture.  The  first  problem 
is,  therefore,  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  the  efficiency 
of  the  pupil  and  with  it  his  joy  in  work.  The  second  problem 
is  to  accustom  the  pupils  early  to  place  this  joy  in  work 
and  efficiency  at  the  service  of  their  fellow-students  and 
fellow-men.  The  third  problem  is  to  unite  the  preparation 
for  service,  consideration  for  others,  and  self-denial,  scu 
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gained,  with  an  insight  into  the  aims  of  the  community, 
so  far  as  such  an  insight  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  accords  with 
his  abilities  and  maturity.  The  present-day  schools  are 
not  conscious  of  this  three-fold  task.  Where  they  are 
well  organized  they  seek  the  most  to  serve  the  first  problem 
— education  for  efficiency,  but  they  are  not  schools  for 
social  service. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  points  out  that  our  elementary 
schools  stop  exactly  where  education  for  a  definite  vocation 
begins.  He  declares  that  moral  education  is  completely 
excluded  from  the  schools  if  it  can  not  be  placed  on  the  basis 
of  efficiency  and  joy  in  work.  He  urges  the  supplementing 
of  the  ordinary  schools  by  continuation  schools  of  various 
sorts  which  shall  aim  at  preparing  good  citizens  thru  theii 
efficiency  and  joy  in  work. 

He  points  out  that  such  schools  must  be  grouped  according 
to  the  vocations,  a  pupil  led  thru  the  vocational  training 
to  a  higher  spiritual  and  moral  education.  He  urges  the 
necessity  of  associating  practical  men — both  employers  and 
skilled  employees — with  the  work  of  the  school.  In  this  way 
the  work-community  will  be  enlarged  and  the  field  of 
education  be  widened.  He  insists  upon  the  need  of  inter¬ 
esting  practical  men  of  every  sort  in  the  schools,  and  of 
making  the  vocation  of  the  pupil,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  central  point  of  the  instruction,  as  the  occupations 
of  man  stand  at  the  central  point  of  every  well-regulated 
life  and  exercise  a  reaction  upon  all  the  remaining  human 
activities. 

We  can  not  leave  the  training  for  citizenship  exclusively  to 
party  eloquence  and  the  daily  press.  The  school  must 
undertake  this  training  and  must  carry  it  thru  these  years 
of  development  when  the  youth  is  interested  in  and  able 
to  comprehend  its  problems.  This  makes  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  keep  hold  of  the  boy  by  means  of  our 
schools  up  thru  these  years  of  adolescence  when  it  is  possible 
to  interest  him  in  the  problems  of  real  life,  when  moral 
and  civic  education  are  possible. 
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Summary 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  provide  in  the  present  system 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  the  instruction  recom¬ 
mended.  Separate  schools  are  necessary  whose  equipment, 
corps  of  teachers,  and  board  of  administration  must  be  in 
the  closest  possible  relation  to  the  occupations.  In  such 
schools  the  applications  of  general  education  to  vocational 
work  can  be  made  only  by  men  who  know  the  vocations. 
The  boards  of  education  administering  such  institutions 
must  give  them  far  greater  attention  on  the  practical  side 
than  the  ordinary  boards  of  education  need  to  do  in  the 
case  of  academic  schools.  No  corps  of  teachers  can  be 
expected  to  keep  up  with  all  the  latest  developments  in 
vocational  life.  This  must  be  the  special  problem  of  the 
boards  of  practical  men  administering  the  schools. 

These  schools  must  not  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  present  forms  of  schools.  The  present 
system  is  doing  a  necessary  work,  and  ought  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  except  to  perfect  it.  The  new  type  of  school  is 
a  supplement  to  the  old  one,  an  attempt  to  carry  further 
and  apply  general  education  to  the  practical  problems  of  life. 

Such  a  system  of  schools  will  require  a  special  tax  to 
support  it.  The  present  school  revenues  are  insufficient 
for  the  present  needs  of  the  schools.  No  pait  of  this  general 
school  revenue  should  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  a  system 
of  vocational  schools.  A  special  tax,  one-half  raised  by  the 
community  served,  and  one-half  provided  in  the  shape  of  a 
state  grant  when  authorized  by  a  Commission  on  Vocational 
Education,  should  be  provided  for  the  support  of  these 
vocational  schools. 

Such  school’s  should  be  separate,  independent,  compulsory 
day  schools,  supported  by  special  taxes,  carried  on  usually  in 
special  buildings,  administered  by  special  boards  of  practical 
men  and  women,  taught  by  specially  trained  practical  men 
from  the  vocations,  and  securing  the  closest  possible  co¬ 
operation  between  the  school  and  the  factory,  the  school  and 
the  farm,  the  school  and  the  counting-room,  or  the  school 
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and  the  home.  Adaptation  and  cooperation  are  the  watch¬ 
words  for  the  new  type  of  schools. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley 

Chicago,  III. 

[For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Cooley,  the  educational  committees  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  of 
the  Hamilton  Club,  and  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago^ 
have  united  in  drafting  a  proposed  law  for  establishing  a 
system  of  vocational  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This 
proposed  law,  which  is  very  carefully  drawn,  is  worthy  of 
close  study  not  only  by  the  people  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  but  by  the  people  and  legislatures  of 
other  states  as  well  where  there  is  need  of  grappling  with 
a  bill  on  this  important  problem. — Editor.] 


II 

MY  IDEALS  AS  SUPERINTENDENT 

[On  October  24,  1912,  there  was  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
in'^the  City  of  New  York,  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  offering  formal  and  public 
congratulation  to  Dr.  Maxwell  on  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in'^the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  and  in  Greater  New  York. 
Seth  Low,  former  President  of  Columbia  University,  and 
former  Mayor  of  New  York,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
as  significant  as  it  was  distinguished.  There  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  the 
impressive  address  with  which  Dr.  Maxwell  concluded  the 
evening’s  exercises. — ^The  Editor.] 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  achievements  of  the  past 
in  improving  and  uplifting  the  New  York  schools.  You 
have  heard  them  described  tonight  in  language  which  I 
trust  has  not  exaggerated  their  interest  or  their  importance, 
but  which  I  fear  has  laid  too  great  emphasis  on  the  part 
I  have  taken  in  bringing  them  about.  You  should  know 
— the  people  of  this  city  should  know — that  your  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  never  has  had,  and  has  not  now,  any 
power  or  authority,  in  and  of  himself,  to  institute  a  policy, 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  course  of  study,  to  appoint 
or  to  promote  a  teacher,  to  organize  a  school  or  a  class, 
or  to  do  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  constitute 
the  routine  of  school  management,  or  even  to  nominate, 
much  less  to  select,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  his  own  immediate  assistants.  Under  the  old 
Brooklyn  system,  the  superintendent  was,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  derived  from  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  grant  teachers’  licenses,  simply 
the  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  inspector 
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and  counselor  of  the  teaching  staff.  From  1898  to  1902, 
he  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  city  charter  to  interfere 
with  the  management  of  any  school  in  this  city.  Since 
1902,  with  the  exception  of  the  authority  to  cancel  or  renew 
the  temporary  license  of  a  teacher  during  the  probationary 
period  of  three  years  of  teaching,  he  has  had  no  authority 
to  do  anything  on  his  own  initiative.  In  the  matter  of 
licensing  teachers  he  has  one  vote  in  five  in  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  On  the  executive  side  of  our  work — in  the 
nomination  of  teachers,  in  proposing  changes  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  in  recommending  textbooks — he  has  one 
vote  in  nine  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Your 
superintendent  is  entitled  to  have  these  facts  known  and 
weighed  in  forming  any  estimate  o^  the  value  of  his  services. 
For  defects  and  weaknesses  in  the  schools  he  can  not  be 
held  entirely  responsible,  because  he  has  not  had  the  authority 
to  remedy  them.  For  what  of  good  has  been  accomplished, 
he  is  entitled  only  to  a  small  share  in  the  credit.  All  who 
have  participated  in  the  management  of  the  schools,  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  supervisory  staff,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  principals  and  teachers, 
ought  to  receive  their  share  of  censure  where  censure  is 
due,  and  have  a  right  to  their  share  of  credit  where  credit  may 
properly  be  awarded.  All  that  I  would  claim  for  myself, 
what  I  would  chiefly  wish  my  friends  to  believe,  is  that, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  superintendent, 
I  have  tried  to  discover  the  best  educational  thought  of 
modem  times  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  New  York 
schools;  that  I  have  never  done  anything  or  advocated 
anything,  or  refrained  from  doing  or  advocating  anything 
contrary  to  my  own  conviction,  either  to  gain  popularity 
or  to  disarm  opposition ;  and  that  never,  thru  anticipation  of 
praise  or  fear  of  abuse,  have  I  sacrificed  my  own  independence 
or  yielded  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  great  office 
I  have  the  honor  to  hold. 

Whatever  of  good  has  been  accomplished,  whatever  of 
weakness  continues,  I  should  like  the  world  to  believe  that 
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my  aims  have  been  high  and  that  they  have  been  founded 
in  reason  and  are  justified  by  experience. 

Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  state  very  briefly  what 
those  aims  have  been? 

I  have  wisht  to  see  our  city  public  schools  realize  the 
ideal  exprest  in  Huxley’s  fine  saying  that  a  system  of 
schools  should  form  a  ladder  leading  from  the  gutter  to 
the  university.  The  highest  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
demand,  the  rights  of  the  individual  require,  that  natural 
talent  should  be  trained  to  its  highest  possible  development. 
The  rich,  the  powerful,  those  who  move  in  exclusive  social 
circles,  have  no  monopoly  of  natural  intellectual  ability. 
Ability — executive,  literary,  or  inventive — is  no  respecter 
of  social  conditions.  It  may  first  see  the  light,  just  as 
probably  in  the  poorest  tenement  as  in  the  most  sumptuous 
mansion.  That  state  or  that  city  is  on  its  downward  career 
which  does  not  constantly  recruit  its  force  of  able  men  and 
women  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  as  well  as  from  the  ranks 
of  the  well-to-do,  which  does  not  seek  out  and  train  for 
service  genius,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  During  the 
militant  era  of  human  development,  skill  in  arms  and  bravery 
on  the  battlefield  constituted  the  passport  to  eminence 
and  popular  favor.  In  our  industrial  era,  in  which  the 
victories  are  those  of  peace,  it  is  on  education,  not  on  the 
clash  of  arms,  that  we  must  largely  depend  to  discover 
talent  and  to  train  it  for  leadership.  Hence,  the  people’s 
schools  should  give  every  boy  and  every  girl  the  opportunity 
for  the  best  training  human  ingenuity  has  devised.  In  a 
democratic  community,  no  school  should  ever  be  a  blind 
alley.  No  school  should  ever  say  to  its  pupils:  “Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther;’’  but  rather  should  proclaim: 
“Our  work  is  only  a  step  in  the  educational  ladder — an 
approach  to  the  next  step  onward  and  upward.’’  May 
I  remind  you  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn  did  not  prepare  for  college  and  that 
in  New  York  secondary  and  higher  education  was  reserved 
for  a  very  select  few?  Today  every  child  who  enters  the 
kindergarten  may,  if  he  chooses,  and  if  he  possesses  the 
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ability,  proceed  step  by  step,  without  interruption,  to  the 
university  or  the  professional  school. 

But  talents,  as  we  all  know,  differ  widely.  Some  men  have 
aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  some  for  engineering 
or  the  mechanic  arts,  some  for  the  so-called  learned  pro¬ 
fessions — theology,  law,  medicine.  It  should  be  the  business 
of  the  schools  to  discover  the  aptitudes  of  their  students 
and  to  provide  the  appropriate  training.  Hence,  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  diversify  the  work  in  high  schools  so  that 
they  will  not  only  lead  to  the  gates  of  the  university,  but 
that  they  will  lead  to  that  particular  higher  training,  whether 
commercial,  scientific,  or  philosophical,  for  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  student’s  abilities  are  adapted.  For,  as  I  have  never  tired 
of  preaching  to  our  teachers,  there  is  no  waste  of  human 
energy,  and,  consequently,  of  material  resources,  comparable 
with  the  waste  involved  in  setting  men  and  women  to  work 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 

But,  while  this  diversification  of  work  in  the  high  school 
is  altogether  important  and  necessary,  it  is  equally  important 
and  necessary  that  the  training  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  practically  the  samt  for  all,  and  that  it  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  to  teachers  and  parents 
the  opportunity  to  distinguish  special  aptitudes.  Hence, 
my  aim  in  elementary  school  work  has  been  to  develop 
all  the  powers  the  child  possesses :  thru  the  kindergarten 
to  build  on  the  instincts  of  play  and  self-activity;  thru 
games,  gymnastics,  and  athletics,  to  strengthen  the  physical 
powers ;  to  give  every  boy  the  use  of  his  hands  thru  exercises 
in  the  use  of  the  carpenter’s  tools,  not  only  for  the  training 
there  is  in  such  exercises,  but  to  discover  latent  mechanical 
ability,  and  to  teach  respect  for  labor;  to  teach  every  girl 
the  arts  of  the  home-maker — to  cook  economically  and 
scientifically,  to  decorate  simply  and  tastefully,  and  to 
make  and  to  mend  her  own  garments;  to  teach  children 
not  only  to  recognize  words,  but  to  understand  and  to  love 
good  reading;  not  only  to  write  but  to  expiess  thought 
in  words;  not  merely  to  memorize  the  facts  of  geography 
and  history,  but  to  appieciate  something  of  their  relation- 
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ship;  not  merely  to  have  in  mind  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution,  but  to  apprehend  in  some  measure,  however 
small,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship;  and  thru  all 
these  exercises  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  that  go  to  the  making  of  character — the  habits  of 
punctuality  and  of  order,  to  save  time  and  to  conserve 
energy;  the  habit  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  the  task 
immediately  in  hand — the  essential  condition  of  success 
in  every  walk  of  life;  the  habit  of  reflecting  on  work  in  the 
light  of  general  principles  to  discover  where  and  how  it 
may  be  improved — the  first  condition  of  progress;  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  speaking  the  truth;  and  the  habit  of  re¬ 
specting  the  rights  of  others.  And  while  these  objects  are 
being  attempted  or  accomplished,  I  have  sought  to  impress 
upon  teachers  the  wisdom  of  making  school-going  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  our  children.  Such  have  been  my 
chief  aims  in  trying  to  guide  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school. 

“Counsels  of  perfection!”  perhaps  you  will  say.  “How 
far  have  they  been  accomplished?”  Not  nearly  as  far  as 
you  and  I  desire.  To  realize  how  lamentably  short  of  ac¬ 
complishing  them  we  still  are,  we  need  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  children  annually  leave 
the  schools  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  them  to  be  employed 
in  a  gainful  occupation,  long  before  they  have  completed 
the  elementary  course.  This  annual  exodus  from  the  schools 
is  one  of  the  most  pitiable  tragedies  of  our  modem  urban 
life.  Think  of  it!  Tens  of  thousands  of  children  who  can 
do  little  more  than  read  and  write  and  cipher,  turned  out 
to  make  a  living  in  the  fierce  competition  of  our  business 
and  manufacturing  world!  They  have  no  preparation, 
possibly  no  aptitude,  for  any  trade  or  occupation.  They 
accept  the  first  job  that  offers.  Many  take  advantage 
of  the  evening  school  and  succeed  in  spite  of  their  handicap. 
But  many  do  not.  They  drift  from  one  job  of  unskilled 
labor  to  another.  The  gaunt  specter  of  grinding  poverty 
and  want  ever  stalks  by  their  side.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  no  small  proportion  spend  their  lives  in  a  hopeless 
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and  unintelligent  struggle  for  existence,  and  that  not  a 
few  swell  the  ranks  of  the  gamblers,  the  gangs,  and  the 
criminals? 

I  have  striven  to  diminish  this  enormous  evil  by  urging 
the  teachers  and  principals  to  use  every  effort  not  only  to* 
enable  the  bright  child  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able,, 
but  to  keep  the  slow  and  backward  child  from  failing,, 
to  the  end  that  every  child  may  obtain  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  school  before  leaving.  There  is  in  this  world 
no  more  ennobling  sight  than  to  see  a  kind-hearted,  skillful 
teacher  laboring  patiently  with  the  slow  and  backward 
child;  and  to  the  true  teacher  there  is  no  reward  equal  tO' 
the  light  that  illumines  the  dull  and  heavy  face  as  some 
fragment  of  thought  finds  lodgment  in  the  slow-moving, 
brain.  That  our  teachers  have  accomplished  much,  very 
much,  in  caring  for  the  slow  and  backward  child  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  while,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  aveiage 
register  in  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  increased 
from  437,654  to  620,853,  or  41.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  from  6,391  to  27,671,  or  333  per  cent,  the  number 
of  children  who  annually  graduate,  or  complete  the  course,, 
increased  from  16,075  to  38,951,  or  142.3  per  cent. 

Then,  for  those  who  must  go  early  to  work,  I  have  aimed 
to  secure  the  opportunity  for  some  industrial  training,  in 
evening  school,  in  summer  school,  and  in  day  trade  schooL 
Alas!  What  has  been  done  is  little  in  comparison  with 
thf  enormous  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  helped.  There 
are  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way:  The  readiness  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  give  work  to  children  who  are  not  equipped  for 
work;  and  lack  of  resources  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  the  enormously  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  sufficient  number  of  trade  schools.  The  reck¬ 
lessness  of  employers  should  be  met  here,  as  it  has  been  met 
in  Germany,  by  requiring  them  to  give  each  child  employed, 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  least  six  hours  a 
week,  out  of  the  employer’s  time,  for  industrial  training. 
The  lack  of  properly  equipped  shops  can,  as  far  as  I  see 
now,  be  adequately  met  only  by  inducing  manufacturers 
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to  furnish  the  requisite  facilities.  Since  manufacturers 
have  almost  abandoned  the  training  of  apprentices  and 
since  they  are  demanding  an  increased  supply  of  skilled 
labor,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that,  if  the  city  pays 
the  teachers  and  supervises  the  teaching,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  merchant,  who  will  benefit  financially  thru  the 
training  given  to  their  apprentices,  should  permit  us  to 
use  parts  of  their  buildings  and  their  machinery  when  not 
otherwise  employed,  for  teaching  purposes.  The  State 
owes  it  to  its  own  protection  and  welfare,  in  order  to  reduce 
poverty  and  prevent  crime,  to  keep  every  child  under 
training,  even  when  he  is  employed,  until  he  is  eighteen 
years  of  age.  To  reduce  poverty  and  prevent  crime  is 
vastly  cheaper  and  safer  than  to  support  charities  or  to 
punish  criminals. 

Then,  again,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  under  the  bene¬ 
ficent  influence  of  the  school  many  classes  of  children  who 
formerly  were  regarded  as  beyond  its  scope.  And  so  we 
are  now  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak  and  to  read 
the' lips  of  others,  and  giving  them  the  rudiments  of  a  trade; 
we  are  now  teaching  the  blind  to  work  side  by  side  with 
sighted  children;  w€  are  now  teaching  crippled  children  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  intelligent  labor;  we  are  now  teaching 
even  the  mentally  defective — hardest  task  of  all — to  work 
with  their  hands  and  thus  gradually  to  open  the  windows 
of  the  soul;  while  anemic  and  tuberculous  children  regain 
health  and  strength  as  they  receive  instruction  in  the  open 
air. 

But  before  any  of  these  aims  could  be  realized,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  teachers  trained  for  their  mission  and 
removed  from  the  blighting  effects  of  dependence  on  polit¬ 
ical,  social,  or  religious  influence  for  appointment  or  pro¬ 
motion.  The  ignorant  or  the  untrained  teacher  can  not 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  her  by  the  modem  school. 
Even  strong,  well  prepared  teachers  are  incapable  of  giving 
their  best  service  to  their  pupils  when  they  feel  that  holdings 
office  depends  on  the  favor  of  some  person  or  persons  out¬ 
side  the  school,  and  not  on  their  own  merits.  To  provide 
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and  to  improve  the  means  of  training  teachers  in  this  city 
was,  from  the  beginning,  and  still  is,  my  first  and  highest 
aspiration.  The  reason  is  obvious — to  bring  each  child 
under  the  influence  of  a  refined  and  skilful  teacher  is  the 
central  and  most  vital  problem  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration.  To  eliminate  political,  social,  and  religious  in¬ 
fluences  from  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers 
— to  make  appointment  and  promotion  depend  solely 
on  merit  and  to  secure  the  best  available  teachers,  whether 
they  come  from  this  city  or  from  any  other  place,  was 
and  is  the  object  for  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  strive. 
No  school  or  system  of  schools  can  make  substantial, 
•continuous  progress  which  tolerates  political  or  sectarian 
influence  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers, 
or  which  draws  all  of  its  teachers  from  its  own  graduates. 
Inbreeding  is  as  dangerous  in  educational  administration 
as  in  physical  organisms. 

And  after  teachers  have  been  appointed  it  has  been  my 
constant  effort  to  encourage  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  innumerable  means  of  self-improvement  which  this 
great  city  affords,  to  stimulate  them  to  inventiveness  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  to  carry  to  all  other  teachers  every 
teaching  device  invented  or  discovered  by  one  of  their 
number. 

And  lastly,  my  ambition  has  been  to  have  our  school 
buildings  used  at  all  of  the  waking  houis,  outside  of  the 
regular  school  hours,  for  the  instruction,  entertainment, 
and  recreation  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  very  briefly,  friends,  what  have 
been  my  chief  aims  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
In  prosecuting  these  aims  I  have  had  to  contend  against 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  school  administration  in  a  city 
covering  so  vast  a  territory  and  with  a  rapidly  growing, 
heterogeneous  population,  speaking  so  many  tongues  that 
it  might  well  be  styled  the  modern  Babel.  Not  only  so, 
but  I  have  encountered  fierce  opposition  from  those  who 
would  use  the  public  schools  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  the  earnest  support  of  the 
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great  majority  of  the  teachers,  principals,  and  supervising 
officers — as  able  and  devoted  a  band  of  public  servants  as 
ever  labored  for  any  community — and,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  public  press,  too, 
tho  we  may  sometimes  complain  that  it  gives  greater 
prominence  to  petty  squabbles  than  to  the  eternal  verities 
of  education,  has  been  an  all-important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  Without  its  aid  much  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  would  have  been  impossible.  But  my  most 
powerful  stay  in  hours  of  doubt  and  perplexity  has  been 
the  feeling  that,  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
in  this  city,  the  people,  unmindful  of  the  cant  of  criticism, 
appreciate  whatever  is  done  to  improve  the  training  of 
their  children.  This  demonstration  tonight,  undertaken 
and  managed  as  it  has  been  outside  of  school  circles,  has 
for  me  made  that  feeling  a  reality.  Your  message,  both 
the  message  of  the  spoken  word,  and  the  unspoken,  but 
none  the  less  real  message,  that  runs  from  heart  to  heart 
on  the  wings  of  sympathy,  bids  me  take  courage  for  the 
few  years  that  remain  to  me  of  seiwice,  to  withstand  what¬ 
ever  would  injure  and  to  promote  whatever  would  uplift 
the  public  schools.  I  thank  you. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 


Ill 

A  NATION’S  responsibility 


[On  August  1 8,  1 91 1,  a  lynching,  so  horrible  as  to  be 
absolutely  inhuman,  took  place  at  Coatesville,  Pa.  Owing 
to  the  corruption  of  public  opinion,  to  cowardice  and  to 
that  easy-going  acceptance  of  public  immorality  and  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  it  which  are  a  shameful  mark  of  present-day 
American  life,  no  one  was  punished  for  this  awful  crime, 
and  the  community,  whose  complicity  made  it  possible, 
gave  no  sign  of  shame  or  contrition.  These  significant 
occurrences  did  not  escape  notice  and  interpretation. 
Not  a  few  Americans  reflected  upon  them  with  humility 
and  with  sorrow,  and  one  American  reflected  upon  them 
to  some  purpose. 

Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  of  New  York  was  so  deeply  moved 
by  the  Coatesville  lynching  that  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  came  round  he  felt  forced  to  give  some  expression 
to  his  feeling.  He  felt  that  the  whole  country  would  be 
different  if  someone  would  do  something  in  penance  for 
the  crime  of  August  18,  1911.  So  Mr.  Chapman  went  to 
Coatesville  with  the  intention  of  holding  a  prayer  meeting. 
When  he  did  so  he  made  a  new  and  extraordinary  discovery, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  reign  of  terror  in  Coatesville  at 
this  moment.  If  one  speaks  of  the  lynching  or  suggests 
that  any  step  be  taken  to  purge  the-  community  of  its 
criminality,  that  person  is  at  once  suspected.  Nevertheless 
the  daily  local  newspaper  was  induced  to  print  a  notice 
of  the  prayer  meeting  conspicuously  for  two  successive 
days.  Everyone  in  the  city  knew  that  it  was  to  be  held. 
The  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  an  unused  store  and  was 
attended  by  two  persons.  One  was  a  visitor  in  Coatesville 
whose  home  was  in  New  England,  the  other  Mr.  Chapman 
thinks  was  a  spy  sent  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Never- 
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theless  the  meeting  went  on  just  as  if  there  was  a  crowd, 
and  Mr.  Chapman  delivered  his  address. 

If  this  address  might  be  read  by  ten  million  American 
men  and  women,  and  if  one  in  every  hundred  of  those  who 
read  it  would  do  something  with  himself  and  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  there  might  be  some  hope  that  the  reign  of  lawless¬ 
ness  in  America  would  one  day  be  checked.  These 
lynchings,  these  murders,  and  these  attempts  at  murder; 
the  shooting  of  prominent  men  for  no  reason  whatsoever 
by  those  whom  it  is  a  compliment  to  call  maniacs;  the 
•corruption  in  the  police  system  in  New  York  and  in  other 
great  cities;  the  wide-spread  desire  to  cripple  courts  of  justice 
and  to  dispense  with  disinterested  judgments;  the  envy, 
hatred  and  malice  exhibited  toward  reputation  and  success, 
are  all  part  and  parcel  of  one  terrible  national  disease. 
This  disease  will  not  be  cured  by  legislation,  it  will  not  be 
cured  by  shouting  and  by  tumult;  it  can  only  be  cured  by 
a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of,  literally,  millions  of  men. 
As  a  contribution  to  that  change  of  feeling,  the  Educational 
Review  offers  to  its  readers  this  remarkable  address  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  and  exhorts  them  to  read,  mark,  learn  and 
inwardly  digest  it.  Let  it  be  read  aloud  in  as  many  school 
and  college  classrooms  as  possible  thruout  the  land. — ^The 
Editor.] 

My  Friends :  We  are  met  to  commemorate  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  crimes  in  history — not  for 
the  purpose  of  condemning  it,  but  to  repent  of  our  share 
in  it.  We  do  not  start  any  agitation  with  regard  to  that 
particular  crime.  I  understand  that  the  attempt  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  chief  criminals  has  been  made,  and  .has  entirely 
failed;  because  the  whole  community,  and,  in  a  sense,  our 
whole  people,  are  really  involved  in  the  guilt.  The  failure 
of  the  prosecution  in  this  case — in  all  such  cases — is  only  a 
proof  of  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt,  and  of  the  awful  fact 
that  every  one  shares  in  it. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  here :  I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
to  me.  When  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of  August  14, 
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a  year  ago,  about  the  burning  alive  of  a  human  being — 
and  of  how  a  few,  desperate,  fiend-minded  men  had  been 
permitted  to  torture  a  man  chained  to  an  iron  bedstead,, 
burning  alive,  thrust  back  by  pitchforks  when  he  struggled 
out  of  it,  while  around  about  stood  hundreds  of  well-drest 
American  citizens,  both  from  the  vicinity  and  from  afar,, 
coming  on  foot  and  in  wagons,  assembling  on  telephone  call, 
as  if  by  magic,  silent,  whether  from  terror  or  indifference — 
fascinated  and  impotent,  hundreds  of  persons  watching 
this  awful  sight  and  making  no  attempt  to  stay  the  wicked¬ 
ness — and  no  one  man  among  them  all  who  was  inspired 
to  risk  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  stop  it,  no  one  man  to  name 
the  name  of  Christ,  of  Humanity,  of  Government:  as  I 
read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  scene  enacted  here  in 
Coatesville  a  year  ago,  I  seemed  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
unconscious  soul  of  this  country.  I  saw  a  seldom-revealed 
picture  of  the  American  heart  and  of  the  American  nature. 
I  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  criminal — a  cold 
thing,  an  awful  thing. 

I  said  to  myself,  “I  shall  forget  this,  we  shall  all  forget 
it;  but  it  will  be  there.  What  I  have  seen  is  not  an  illusion. 
It  is  the  truth.  I  have  seen  death  in  the  heart  of  this  people.  ’ ’ 
For  to  look  at  the  agony  of  a  fellow-being  and  remain  aloof 
means  death  in  the  heart  of  the  onlooker.  Religious  fanati¬ 
cism  has  sometimes  lifted  men  to  the  frenzy  of  such  cruelty, 
political  passion  has  sometimes  done  it,  personal  hatred 
might  do  it,  the  excitement  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the 
degenerate  days  of  Roman  luxury  could  do  it.  But  here, 
an  audience  chosen  by  chance  in  America  has  stood  spell¬ 
bound  thru  an  improvised  auto-da-f^,  irregular,  illegal, 
having  no  religious  significance,  not  sanctioned  by  custom, 
having  no  immediate  provocation — the  audience  standing 
by  merely  in  cold  dislike. 

I  saw  during  one  moment  something  beyond  all  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  depth  of  its  significance — you  might  call  it 
the  paralysis  of  the  nerves  about  the  heart  in  a  people 
habitually  and  unconsciously  given  over  to  selfish  aims, 
an  ignorant  people  who  knew  not  what  spectacle  they  were 
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providing  or  what  part  they  were  playing  in  a  judgment- 
play,  which  history  was  exhibiting  on  that  day. 

No  theories  about  the  race  problems,  no  statistics,  legis¬ 
lation,  or  mere  educational  endeavor,  can  quite  meet  the 
lack  which  that  day  revealed  in  the  American  people. 
For  what  he  saw  was  death.  The  people  stood  like  blighted 
things,  like  ghosts  about  Acheron,  waiting  for  some  one  or 
something  to  determine  their  destiny  for  them. 

Whatever  life  itself  is,  that  thing  must  be  replenished  in  us. 

The  opposite  to  hate  is  love,  the  opposite  of  cold,  heat; 
what  we  need  is  love  of  God  and  reverence  for  human  nature. 
For  one  moment  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  our  true  need; 
and  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  forget  it,  and  that  I  should 
go  about  framing  arguments  and  agitations  and  starting 
schemes  of  education,  when  the  need  was  deeper  than  edu¬ 
cation.  And  I  became  filled  with  one  idea,  that  I  must 
not  forget  what  I  had  seen,  and  that  I  must  do  something 
to  remember  it.  And  I  am  here  today  chiefly  that  I  may 
remember  that  vision.  It  seems  fitting  to  come  to  this 
town  where  the  crime  occurred  and  hold  a  prayer-meeting, 
so  that  our  hearts  may  be  turned  to  God  thru  whom  mercy 
may  flow  into  us. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more  about  the  whole  matter. 
The  subject  we  are  dealing  with  is  not  local.  The  act,  to 
be  sure,  took  place  at  Coatesville,  and  every  one  lookt 
to  Coatesville  to  follow  it  up.  Some  months  ago  I  asked 
a  friend  who  lives  not  far  from  here  something  about  this 
case,  and  about  the  expected  prosecutions,  and  he  replied 
that  “it  wasn’t  in  his  county,’’  and  that  made  me  wonder 
whose  county  it  was  in.  And  it  seemed  to  be  in  my  county. 
I  live  on  the  Hudson  River;  but  I  knew  that  this  great 
wickedness  that  happened  in  Coatesville  is  not  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  Coatesville  nor  of  today.  It  is  the  wickedness  of  all 
America  and  of  three  hundred  years — the  wickedness  of 
the  slave  trade.  All  of  us  are  tinctured  by  it.  No  one 
place,  no  special  persons  are  to  blame.  A  nation  can  not 
practise  a  course  of  inhuman  crime  for  three  hundred  years 
and  then  suddenly  throw  off  the  effects  of  it.  Less  than 
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fifty  years  ago  domestic  slavery  was  abolished  among  us; 
and  in  one  way  and  another  the  marks  of  that  vice  are  in 
our  faces.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  Coates- 
ville  tragedy  or  anything  remotely  like  it  could  have  been 
enacted — probably  no  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  day  of  the  calamity  those  people  in  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  came  by  the  hundred  and  watched  the  torture,  and 
passers-by  came  in  a  great  multitude  and  watched  it — and 
did  nothing.  On  the  next  morning  the  newspapers  spread 
the  news  and  spread  the  paralysis  until  the  whole  country 
seemed  to  be  helplessly  watching  this  awful  murder — as 
awful  as  anything  ever  done  on  the  earth;  and  the  whole 
of  our  people  seemed  to  be  looking  on  helplessly,  not  able 
to  respond,  not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  That  spectacle 
has  been  in  my  mind. 

The  trouble  has  come  down  to  us  out  of  the  past.  The 
only  reason  that  slavery  is  wrong  is  that  it  is  cruel  and  makes 
men  cruel  and  leaves  them  cruel. 

Some  one  may  say  that  you  and  I  can  not  repent  because 
we  did  not  do  the  act.  But  we  arc  involved  in  it:  we  are 
involved  in  it.  We  are  still  looking  on.  Do  you  not  see 
that  this  whole  event  is  merely  the  last  parable — the  most 
vivid,  the  most  terrible  illustration  that  ever  was  given 
by  man,  or  imagined  by  a  Jewish  prophet,  of  the  relation 
between  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  and  of  the  relation  of 
men  to  one  another? 

This  whole  matter  has  been  a  historic  episode;  but  it 
is  a  part  not  only  of  our  national  history,  but  of  the  personal 
history  of  each  one  of  us.  With  the  great  disease  (slavery) 
came  the  climax  (the  war) ;  and  after  the  climax  gradually 
began  the  cure,  and  in  the  process  of  cure  conies  now  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  evil  was.  I  say  that  our  need  is 
new  life — and  that  books  and  resolutions  will  not  save  us, 
but  only  such  disposition  in  our  hearts  and  souls  as  will 
enable  the  new  life,  love,  force,  hope,  virtue,  which  sur¬ 
round  us  always,  to  enter  into  us. 

tv  This  is  the  discovery  that  each  man  must  make  for  him¬ 
self — the  discovery  that  what  he  really  stands  in  need  of 
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he  can  not  get  for  himself,  but  must  wait  till  God  gives  it 
to  him.  I  have  felt  the  impulse  to  come  here  today  to 
testify  to  this  truth. 

The  occasion  is  not  small;  the  occasion  looks  back  on 
three  centuries  and  embraces  a  hemisphere.  Yet  the  oc¬ 
casion  is  small  compared  to  the  truth  it  leads  us  to.  For 
this  truth  touches  all  ages  and  affects  every  soul  in  the  world. 

John  Jay  Chapman 

New  York 


IV 

ADVISORY  SYSTEMS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS^ 

In  earlier  days  the  school  consisted  of  pupil  and  teacher, 
with  little  to  separate  them.  Those  were  the  days  when 
schools  were  small  and  all  pupils  took  the  same  course  of 
study,  when  home  life  allowed  parents  more  time  and 
attention  for  their  children,  when  the  demands  of  industrial, 
social,  and  political  life  were  less  complex  and  exacting. 
With  changes  in  all  the  relations  just  suggested,  have 
come  changes  in  the  schools  until  buildings,  apparatus, 
libraries,  shops,  laboratories  and  the  red  tape  of  adminis¬ 
tration  have  often  so  completely  separated  the  pupils  in 
the  large  schools  from  the  intimate  influence  of  the  teacher 
that  many  pupils  go  thru  their  whole  school  course  without 
being  really  touched  by  most  of  the  teachers  who  have 
given  them  instruction.  That  such  conditions  are  par¬ 
ticularly  common  and  unfortunate  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  a  conviction  that  has  grown  in  the 
writer’s  mind  during  the  study  herewith  reported. 

By  an  advisory  system  in  a  school  is  meant  some  definite 
arrangement  thru  which  every  pupil  in  the  school  is  brought 
into  direct  personal  contact  with  and  under  the  direct 
personal  supervision  and  guidance  of  some  adult,  ordinarily 
a  teacher,  connected  with  the  instructional  or  administra¬ 
tive  forces  of  the  school.  This  person  may  well  be  called 
an  adviser  and  on  him  may  well  rest  the  obligation  to  restore 
the  personal  element  in  the  relation  of  school  to  pupil, 
so  often  neglected  or  wanting. 

For  the  consideration  of  those  readers  who,  like  the 
writer,  were  schooled  somehow  to  think  that  the  highest 

*  This  paper  is  an  abbreviated  report  on  a  study  begun  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  R.  C.  Bentley,  of  Stanford  University,  over  a  year  ago  and  not 
yet  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  author’s  expectations.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  interest  in  the  subject  and  in  this  condensed  article  may  justify  publishing 
the  fully  detailed  article  in  some  form  later. 
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art  of  the  high  school  teacher  is  to  be  attained  by  a  large 
or  complete  dissociation  of  the  teacher’s  personality  from 
his  activity  as  a  teacher,  a  few  reminders  may  well  be 
given  to  show  the  special  need  for  advisory  systems  and 
personal  activity  in  the  schools  of  today. 

There  has  been  great  growth  in  the  size  as  well  as  in  the 
number  of  high  schools  in  recent  years.  As  the  economic 
utility  of  the  public  high  school  increases,  its  popularity 
with  the  masses  of  our  people  increases.  As  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  rising  generation  has  enlarged,  the  period 
of  schooling  has  lengthened.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
per  pupil  in  school  is  seen  to  be  less  as  the  school  grows  in 
size,  at  least  within  uncertain  limits,  and  consequently, 
instead  of  many  small  schools  in  the  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  small  number  of  large  institutions.  This 
means  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  principal  or  teachers  to 
know  intimately  or  touch  effectively  the  whole  school. 

With  the  growth  in  numbers  and  size  have  come  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  high  schools  that  are  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary.  I  refer  to  the  multiplication  of  elective  courses 
or  studies  and  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects 
other  than  those  preparing  for  the  so-called  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  former  change  should  shift  the  choice  of 
studies  to  be  taken  by  high  school  pupils  from  the  teacher 
or  principal  to  the  pupil  and  parent.  This  shift  would 
relieve  the  school  a  good  deal  more  than  it  does  if  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  parents  with  social,  business,  and  other 
concerns,  especially  in  citks,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
giving  but  comparatively  little  time  or  attention  to  the 
family  life  and  the  children.  The  boy  or  girl  of  high  school 
age  has  very  little  grasp  of  the  world’s  problems  and  even 
less  understanding  of  what  the  different  offerings  of  the 
high  school  may  do  for  him.  The  parents,  in  altogether 
too  many  cases,  pass  up  to  the  high  school  the  task  of 
enlightening  the  youth  in  both  respects. 

When  there  was  but  one  course  of  study  for  all  who  at¬ 
tended  the  high  school  and  when  there  was  no  real  vocational 
training  to  be  had  in  the  whole  public  school  system  except 
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in  the  professional  or  engineering  schools  of  the  universities 
there  was  no  such  problem  in  choosing  studies  for  the  high 
school  student  to  solve.  Adolescence  is  the  time  when  the 
youth’s  aspirations  rise  highest.  He  wishes  to  make  no 
grievous  mistake  in  drawing  the  plans  and  laying  the 
foundations  for  his  career,  if  he  sees  one  before  him.  The 
vocational  interest  takes  firm  hold  on  him  or  else  brings 
confusion  by  raising  questions  that  never  before  occurred 
to  him.  High  school  opportunities  to  study  and  prepare 
for  various  occupations  intensify  the  interest,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  magnify  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  questions, 
on  the  other.  If  left  to  his  own  devices  he  will  make  some 
wise  selections  of  studies  and  perhaps  a  greater  number 
of  selections  not  so  wise.  At  no  other  time  in  his  life  is 
he  so  willing  to  take  advice  and  suggestion  from  one  in 
whom  he  has  absolute  confidence.  Too  often  the  home 
cannot  or  will  not  help  him,  and  somebody  must  come  to 
his  assistance  if  he  is  to  have  the  best  possible  chance  to 
reach  his  maximum  social  efficiency  as  an  American  citizen. 
These  conditions  constitute  the  high  school’s  opportunity. 
It  must  be  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  complex  social  conditions  with  the  personal  obliga¬ 
tions  they  involve  may  be  almost  or  quite  as  inscrutable 
to  our  youth  as  his  educational  and  vocational  relations. 
Ethical,  moral  and  religious  questions  become  prominent 
and  call  for  answers  about  the  time  our  young  people  are 
ready  for  high  school.  It  might  well  be  said  that  these 
are  matters  for  the  home  to  handle,  not  for  the  school. 

Whether  these  things  are  to  be  considered  as  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  school  or  not,  they  are  important 
elements  in  the  lives  of  the  young  people  and  constitute 
avenues  of  approach  thru  which  the  school  may  enter 
into  and  influence  these  lives,  if  it  wishes  to  enlarge  its 
usefulness  rather  than  shrink  from  increasing  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Our  public  school  system  gets  the  credit  or  the 
blame  for  nearly  all  that  is  distinctively  good  or  bad  in 
our  national  life.  Let  the  high  school  do  its  full  share  in 
lessening  the  blame  and  increasing  the  credit.  It  can  do 
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much  more  than  it  has  done  in  these  directions  and  it  must 
do  much  more  or  it  will  not  hold  nor  deserve  the  high  place 
in  popular  esteem  it  has  begun  to  enjoy. 

To  emphasize  some  of  these  propositions  and  remove 
them  in  some  degree  from  the  status  of  mere  personal 
convictions  of  the  writer,  many  quotations  might  be  taken 
from  answers  to  the  last  question  of  the  questionnaire  that 
forms  the  best  part  of  this  study.  Space  forbids  much 
quoting  here,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  have  these  replies 
published  at  length  some  time  in  the  near  future.  One 
of  the  best  expressions  received  is  this:  “We  must  furnish 
all  these  kinds  (of  advice)  or  we  are  not  doing  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  us.  I  consider  it  our  opportunity  and  not  our 
burden.”  Another,  “Make  the  high  school  just  as  far  as 
possible  the  center  of  life  of  each  pupil.”  Another  man 
says,  “The  school  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for 
most  everything.”  This  also  is  good,  “Any  advice  needed, 
and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  someone  to  learn  what  is  needed. 
By  ‘someone’  is  meant  a  definite  person  or  persons  in  each 
school,  but  who  should  do  it  would  vary  for  different 
schools.”  This  man  also  puts  it  well,  “The  business  of 
the  high  school  is  to  educate  the  people  and  it  should  dodge 
no  burden.  The  people  have  a  right  to  look  to  it  for  all 
the  help  that  lies  in  its  power  or  in  the  ability  of  its  teachers.”” 

This  one  finally,  “We  do  all  that  we  can  'in  loco  parentis* 
for  care  of  pupils — socially  and  morally  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectually;  but  no  thoro  administration  of  such  important 
service  to  the  schools  can  be  done  rightly  without  a  cleancut 
executive  supervision  and  a  most  efficient  staff  of  official 
advisers  (men  and  women)  to  attend  to  this  most  im¬ 
perative  work.” 

If,  then,  there  is  a  just  demand  that  the  public  high 
school  furnish  its  pupils,  and  even  their  parents,  the  most 
intelligent  and  effective  advice  on  all  questions  of  vital 
interest,  what  individual  shall  give  it  or  speak  for  the 
school?  Shall  the  advice  be  merely  incidental,  as  casual 
personal  friendships  between  pupils  and  teachers  may 
induce  confidential  relations  and  thereby  bring  about. 
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the  seeking  of  advice?  Or  shall  the  schools  deliberately 
set  about  qualifying  themselves  to  give  it  and  make  conscious 
efforts  to  bring  about  those  conditions  that  make  possible 
the  offering  of  effectual  aid  and  guidance  to  the  adolescent? 

Universities  and  colleges  have  for  years  been  trying  to 
improve  their  handling  of  freshmen  but  their  efforts  have 
dealt  mainly  with  educational  or  academic  matters,  altho 
some  of  these  institutions  hav(  attempted  to  go  a  little 
farther.  Various  “tutorial,”  “advisory,”  “house,”  and 
other  plans  have  been  tried  at  different  times.  “Vocational 
advisers,”  special  functionaries,  have  found  a  place  in  the 
school  system  of  Boston.  Many  high  school  principals 
are  trying  to  do  something  systematic  in  similar  direction. 

To  ascertain  what  attention  is  now  given  to  advisership 
in  large  high  schools  and  what  plans  are  being  followed 
to  secure  it  where  it  is  deemed  needful,  a  list  of  questions 
was  sent  to  more  than  seven  hundred  high  school  principals 
thruout  the  country.  The  main  lines  of  inquiry  were: 
I.  Size  of  school  and  plan  of  administrative  organization, 
as  showing  the  relations  existing  among  pupils,  teachers 
and  principal;  2.  Character  of  records  brought  from  the 
lower  schools  by  pupils  entering  the  high  school,  to  appraise 
the  value  of  such  things  in  getting  acquainted  with  new 
students  quickly  and  thoroly;  3.  The  school’s  own  efforts 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  beginners;  4.  The  extent  and 
kind  of  advisership  favored,  attempted,  or  secured;  5. 
Relation  of  advisership  to  personality,  of  adviser  and 
pupil;  6.  Relations  with  homes  of  pupils  as  affecting  in¬ 
struction  and  advisership. 

One  hundred  ninety-eight  replies  have  been  tabulated. 
They  come  from  schools  scattered  thru  thirty-six  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  best  representations 
coming  from  California,  25  schools.  New  York  21,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  19,  Illinois  17,  Michigan  14,  Pennsylvania  12, 
Ohio  10.  The  size  of  the  schools  reporting  may  be  roughly 
indicated  by  stating  that  there  were  6  schools  with  3000 
or  more  students,  8  with  2000  to  3000,  33  with  1000  to  2000, 
62  with  500  to  1000,  80  with  200  to  500,  9  with  fewer  than 
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200.  The  number  of  teachers  runs — 5  schools  with  100 
or  more,  5  with  70  to  99,  43  with  35  to  69,  84  with  16  to 
34,  58  with  8  to  15,  3  with  6  or  7.  The  totals  make  about 
153,000  students  and  not  far  from  5500  teachers,  or  perhaps 
nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the  high  school  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  questionnaire  is 
given  herewith,  together  with  a  brief  statement  of  such 
replies  as  could  be  summarized  in  small  space  and  with 
few  figures. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

March  14,  19  ii 

Principal  or  Superintendent  of  the  High  School: 

In  a  small  high  school  the  principal  may  easily  come  into  close  personal 
touch  with  all  of  the  pupils.  He  may  thus  get  into  position  where  he  can 
give  his  students  sueh  advice  about  educational,  vocational,  and  even  personal 
or  social  matters  as  will  effectively  aid  them  in  attaining  larger  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

In  a  larger  school  the  principal  cannot  do  this,  and  if  such  contact  and 
advice  are  furnished  at  all  the  teachers  or  others  must  do  it  or  at  least  help 
the  principal  do  it.  In  order  to  seeure  accurate  information  about  the  devices 
now  employed  in  securing  such  personal  touch  and  advisership  as  is  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  and,  if  possible,  thereby  to  add  something  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  high  school,  the  following  questionnaire  is  being  sent 
to  seven  hundred  of  the  larger  public  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Department  hopes  to  use  the  information  gathered  from  the  responses 
to  work  out  a  plan  or  plans  for  the  organization  of  an  advisory  body  for  large 
high  schools,  so  that  the  characteristic  advantage  of  the  small  school — the 
personal  touch  of  teacher  and  pupil — may  be  secured  in  as  full  measure  as 
possible  for  the  large  school. 

You  are  earnestly  urged  to  supply  as  full  information  as  your  time  and  good 
nature  will  permit.  Whatever  you  submit  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
highly  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  RAYMER, 

Box  41,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

1.  Name  of  school,  198  Public  High  Schools. 

2.  Location,  36  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Principal. 

4.  Enrollment  19 lo-i  I.  Boys  and  Girls  153,100? 

5.  Number  of  teachers.  Men  and  Women  5466? 

6.  Does  the  school  get  detailed  records  of  the  work  of  matriculating 
students  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  grammar  school  course? 

Yes  92 
No  106 

7.  Do  these  records  include  reports  of  personal  traits  of  interest  to  the 
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high  school  principal  or  teachers  in  "sizing  up”  new  pupils?  If  so,  what?- 

Yes  52 
No  1 14 

8.  Is  any  effort  made  on  or  after  entrance  to  the  high  school  to  get  from 
pupil  or  parent  any  personal  history  or  information  that  would  assist  the 
high  school  in  giving  wise  educational,  vocational,  or  personal  advice?  How?' 

Yes  124 
No  71 

9.  On  what  plan  is  the  general  administration  of  the  school  organized,, 
(e.  g.,  divided  into  sections  or  groups  assigned  to  different  teachers  for  record- 
keeping,  routine  supervision,  ordinary  discipline,  etc.)? 

Group,  some  variety,  145 
Centralized  (more)  50? 

10.  Does  your  administrative  plan  definitely  seek  personal  advisory 
relations  between  each  pupil  and  some  particular  teacher?  How? 

Yes  108  Teachers  88 
No  75  Principal  23 

11.  If  there  is  such  aim,  is  any  effort  made  to  select  the  best  adviser 
for  each  individual  pupil?  If  so,  on  what  basis  is  assignment  of  pupils  to- 
advisers  made  (e.  g.,  sex,  compatibility  of  temperament,  etc.)? 

Some  effort  41 

12.  If  groups  are  assigned  to  teachers  for  administrative  purposes,  to 
what  extent  are  these  (a)  expected  or  (b)  required  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  history  and  home  environment  of  each  pupil? 

Expected  86 
Required  1 1 

13.  If  some  teachers  do  not  have  administrative  or  advisory  duties,  is- 
special  time  allotment  made  for  those  who  do  have  such  work?  How  much? 

Some  time  allowed  31 

How  many  students  can  be  properly  assigned  to  each  adviser? 

From  6  only  to  800.  Small  groups  usually  from  25  to  40.  Favorite  is  30. 

14.  What  traits  of  character  or  personality  do  you  consider  essential  or 
most  important  in  the  teacher  who  is  to  act  as  an  adviser?  About  100  named. 
Sympathy  loi  times,  tact  41,  common  and  horse  sense  26,  interest  in  youngs 
people  23,  firmness  17,  understanding  of  child  15,  breadth  14,  judgment  14, 
love  of  young  people  13,  judge  of  human  nature  10,  etc. 

16.  How  far  do  you  take  these  into  consideration  when  employing 
teachers  or  recommending  them  for  employment  or  advancement?  First 
consideration,  35:  great,  as  much  as  possible  and  much  as  other  factors  79^ 
secondary  3,  none  4,  little  or  no  voice  in  the  matter  27. 

17.  (a)  Do  you  think  the  importance  of  personal  touch  and  advisership 
would  justify  requiring  a  teacher  to  visit  the  homes  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  parents  of  20  to  40  pupils?  Or  employing  a  special  adviser  or  social 
secretary  for  such  purpose?  (b) 

(a)  Yes  95  (b)  Yes  26 

No  59  No  23 

Qualified  34 

18.  Would  (or  does)  such  assignment  of  social  duty  react  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  that  teacher,  or  would  that  work  and  the  time  spent  at  it 
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interfere  with  the  teaching  so  as  to  more  than  offset  any  possible  advantage? 
Improve  105  Qualified,  as  to 

Interfere  36  time  28 

Doubtful  17  teacher  13 

19.  What  kinds  of  advice — educational,  vocational,  social,  personal, 
etc. — do  you  consider  that  the  high  school  can  justly  be  expected  to  furnish 
its  students  at  the  present  day;  with  elective  studies,  vocational  courses, 
athletics,  social  functions,  and  other  questions  or  interests  to  puzzle  and 
distract  pupils  and  parents? 

All  kinds  97  Moral, 

Educational  38  Ethical, 

Vocational  30  Religious, 

Social  3  Combined  4 

Personal  6  Miscellaneous  29 
Information  supplied  by  the  principal  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Date . 

Altho  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  schools  addrest 
have  sent  in  responses,  those  replying  contain  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  high  school  pupils  to  be  found  in  public 
high  schools  of  more  than  six  teachers,  according  to  the 
figures  of  J.  F.  Brown.  As  might  be  expected,  most  of 
those  reporting  are  organized  on  some  variety  of  group 
system  for  general  administration.  In  about  40  of  them 
the  pupils  are  divided  into  a  few  large  groups  under  the 
care  of  a  vice-principal,  room-principal,  grade-principal, 
grade- adviser,  or  some  such  official,  who  does  little  or  no 
teaching.  Many  more,  about  105,  divide  the  pupils  into 
smaller  groups,  usually  of  20  to  50,  each  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  regular  teachers.  About  50  schools  indicate  an 
organization  centralized  in  the  principal  or  not  readily 
classified  because  of  meagerness  or  vagueness  in  the  de¬ 
scription,  while  a  few  give  no  description. 

The  returns  show  that  a  majority  of  all  the  institutions 
reporting  receive  from  the  lower  schools  little  or  no  record 
of  the  entering  pupil’s  past  beyond  a  mere  promotion 
certificate  or  the  marks  received  for  the  last  term  or  year 
of  the  grammar  school.  Still  larger  is  the  majority  re¬ 
ceiving  no  statement  of  personal  traits.  This  rather 
surprizing  state  of  affairs  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  sentiment,  expressed  by  a  few,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
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high  school  teachers  to  receive  new  pupils  without  any 
pre- judgments  or  prejudices  that  might  interfere  with 
frankness  and  impartiality;  that  it  is  better  for  all  concerned 
if  the  new  student  enters  with  no  handicap  in  the  shape 
of  a  bad  reputation.  This  idea  would  be  more  impressive 
if  the  matter  involved  simply  a  question  of  goodness  or 
badness;  but  it  is  a  question  of  differences  of  all  degrees 
and  in  very  many  respects. 

No  doubt  there  is  often  a  great  change  in  the  young 
person  about  the  time  of  entering  high  school,  so  much  so 
that  there  may  be  no  resemblance  between  his  record  in 
the  lower  schools  and  his  showing  in  the  high  school,  and 
no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  a  narrow  or  small  teacher 
or  principal  is  apt  to  be  unfavorably  influenced  by  reports 
of  poor  work  or  bad  conduct  in  the  grammar  school.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  high  school  is  to  do  its  utmost  to  shape  the 
personality  of  its  students  while  they  are  under  its  care, 
the  more  quickly  it  knows  the  material  it  has  to  shape  the 
more  quickly  can  its  forces  be  directed  effectively  and  the 
less  energy  will  be  wasted  in  ill-directed  efforts  and  trials 
or  experiments  during  the  process  of  getting  acquainted. 
It  is  the  meagerness  and  incompleteness,  the  one-sidedness, 
of  the  school  records  that  make  them  of  so  little  value  to 
the  high  school.  If  they  gave  a  full  record  of  the  school 
work  and  also  the  character  estimate  by  all  the  pupil’s 
teachers  for  the  whole  grammar  school  period,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  high  school  might  not  profit  thereby  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  very  many,  if  not  all,  of  its  new  students. 

The  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  seek 
personal  history  or  information  on  or  after  entrance  to  the 
high  school  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  need  of 
better  information  about  entering  students  than  is  brought 
by  the  ordinary  school  records.  It  may  be  that  such  full 
information  would  be  of  no  help  to  the  grammar  schools, 
hence  they  do  not  care  to  collect  it,  and  it  may  be  that  those 
administering  to  the  grammar  schools  cannot  collect  it. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  superficial  inquirer  at  least,  it  seems 
as  if  the  grammar  schools  might  be  gathering  and  utilizing 
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facts  about  the  boys  and  girls  all  along  the  way,  and  that 
the  high  school  ought  not  need  to  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
collection  to  know  all  it  could  use  to  advantage.  It  is 
possible  that  for  many  students  such  knowledge  would 
be  unnecessary,  that  it  is  only  the  exceptional  or  trouble¬ 
some  individual  whose  antecedents  must  be  learned  by 
the  high  school  administration,  yet,  if  such  detailed  and 
personal  records  as  are  contemplated  here  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  anything  more,  they  would  at  least  assist  in  learning 
who  are  the  normal  and  average  children  and  who  are  the 
ones  needing  special  attention  and  study. 

The  efforts  of  the  high  schools  themselves  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  entering  pupils  promptly,  as  indicated  by  answers 
to  question  8,  vary  between  wide  limits,  both  as  to  the  facts 
ascertained  and  the  means  employed  to  get  them.  Blanks 
for  the  pupils  are  reported  by  17,  for  the  parents  by  7, 
for  the  grammar  school  teacher  or  principal  by  4,  medical 
examiner  2.  Interviews  with  the  pupil  are  mentioned 
by  36,  with  the  parent  by  35,  with  the  grammar  school 
teacher  or  principal  by  14,  with  others  by  2.  A  half- 
dozen  tell  of  letters  to  parents  or  previous  teachers,  8  of 
receptions  or  the  other  wholesale  ways  of  meeting  parents, 
and  a  dozen  say  “yes”  but  do  not  explain  the  method. 
Besides  the  above,  which  are  presumably  more  or  less 
general  in  application,  special  cases  are  frequently  investi¬ 
gated  by  inquiry.  Twenty- two  go  to  the  parent  in  such 
instances,  8  to  the  grammar  school  teacher  or  principal, 
4  to  the  pupils  themselves,  one  to  an  attendance  officer, 
while  22  report  looking  up  special  cases  but  do  not  give 
any  particulars.  The  quality  of  the  information  sought 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  quantity,  if  one  can  judge  by 
these  reports.  Eight  schools  get  the  occupation  of  the 
parent,  a  dozen  something  of  the  home  conditions,  about 
as  many  the  health  of  the  pupil  and  his  ambitions,  and  half 
as  many  inquire  about  his  habits,  capabilities,  and  tastes 
or  interests.  Three  learn  of  church  membership,  etc., 
and  two  of  nativity.  These  items  are,  of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  inquiries  about  age,  parent’s  address,  scholastic 
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record,  commonly  required  by  state  law  or  city  regulations. 

If  the  antecedents  of  blooded  livestock  are  of  such  im¬ 
portance  as  to  justify  the  stock-breeder  or  trainer  in  all 
the  pains  he  takes  to  know  the  pedigree  of  his  animals, 
it  would  seem  that  the  high  school,  with  the  help  of  the 
grammar  school,  should  do  more  than  these  returns  indicate 
to  know  what  kind  of  animals  or  human  beings  it  is  taking 
under  training  to  be  made  into  desirable  and  effective 
American  citizens. 

A  strong  impression  is  given  by  the  responses  that  the 
best  advisory  work  is  done  by  those  schools  that  have  grow 
to  be  too  large  for  the  principal  to  attempt  to  keep  in  per¬ 
sonal  touch  with  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  About 
fourteen  schools  with  attendances  ranging  from  150  to 
650  who  profess  to  say  “yes”  to  question  10  have  to  depend  on 
the  effort  of  the  principal  and  the  initiative  of  interested 
teachers  for  any  such  relations.  In  these  cases  it  is  usually, 
and  of  practical  necessity,  limited  to  special,  troublesome, 
or  delinquent  cases. 

Among  the  group-administered  schools  appear  all  de¬ 
grees  and  shades  of  advisory  relations  between  the  teachers, 
variously  called  registration-teachers,  record-book  teachers, 
session-room  teachers,  home-room  teachers,  class  advisers, 
etc.,  and  the  pupils  in  their  groups.  The  advisership  runs 
all  the  way  from  purely  routine  oversight,  record-keeping 
and  ordinary  discipline  in  perhaps  17,  to  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  exacting  personal  friendly  relations  with  responsi¬ 
bility  placed  upon  the  adviser  for  all  phases  of  the  pupil’s 
relations  to  the  school  in  perhaps  56  of  the  schools  indi¬ 
cating  the  character  of  the  advisory  effort.  It  seems  a 
perfectly  natural  supposition  that  there  is  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  going  on  from  the  mechanical  relationship  to  the  more 
personal.  Or,  exprest  differently,  the  pendulum  had 
swung  to  the  limit  on  the  machinery  side  and  has  now  made 
considerable  progress  back  towards  involving  more  effect¬ 
ively  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  movement  does 
not  imply  discarding  the  machinery  but  rather  is  making 
new  use  of  it. 
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This  evolution  or  tendency  is  clearly  suggested,  further¬ 
more,  by  the  fact  that,  while  very  few  if  any  have  given  up 
•advisory  effort  after  a  fair  trial,  some  26  writers  claim  to 
secure  advice  incidentally,  ii  try  to  get  close  relations 
with  the  students  without  avowed  advisership,  14  who  do 
not  get  advisership  favor  it  or  are  planning  to  introduce 
an  advisory  system  in  the  immediate  future,  and  others 
•secure  it  in  special  cases. 

The  statistics  given  above  are  not  intended  to  set  forth 
with  any  precision  the  proportion  of  schools  definitely  or 
systematically  undertaking  advisory  efforts  nor  were  they 
•sought  from  the  high  school  principals  for  that  purpose. 
The  plan  was,  rather,  to  discover  what  varieties  of  effort 
are  being  made,  the  best  that  is  being  accomplished,  and 
the  fundamental  considerations  or  principles  involved. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  only  satisfactory  way  to 
•convey  the  facts  and  suggestions  developed  by  the  inquiry 
would  be  to  quote  literally  a  large  number  of  the  replies 
and  then  to  generalize.  But  again  the  space  limit  forbids 
and  the  preceding  generalities  only  can  be  given  with  a  very 
few  illustrations  of  some  existing  types  of  advisory  systems, 
taken  literally  from  the  responses. 

No.  2,  with  38  teachers  and  967  students  (three  grades) : 
“School  is  divided  into  advisory  sections  of  approximately 
30  pupils  each,  the  adviser  keeping  the  State  register  and 
looking  after  matters  specified  (in  question  9).  (10)  Yes, 

by  the  assignment  of  each  entering  student  at  once  to  a 
faculty  adviser,  (ii)  Yes.  Bases  for  assignment  are  (a) 
group  interests  of  students,  such  as  French,  Spanish, 
debating,  etc.,  (b)  idiosyncracies  of  the  student  which 
suggest  a  particular  faculty  member  fitted  to  meet  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs.  (12)  It  is  both  expected  and  required 
that  the  adviser  acquaint  himself  with  home  environment 
and  pupil’s  history.  (13)  Thirty  minutes  daily  are  set 
apart  for  advisory  work  during  the  school  day.  No  adviser 
should  have  more  than  thirty  pupils  to  look  after.’’ 

No.  9,  with  51  teachers  and  1427  students: 

“We  have  old  plan  of  nine  assembly  or  study  rooms  each 
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seating  from  150  to  240.  These  are  in  charge  of  room  prin¬ 
cipals  who  have  charge  of  attendance,  discipline  and  study 
hours.  (10)  Yes — the  room  principals  assign  to  each  teacher 
in  connection  with  the  room  a  certain  number  who  recite 
to  her  to  visit  and  become  familiar  with  home  conditions.. 
The  principal  of  the  building  can  thus  find  out  about 
any  student  thru  these  two  associates,  (ii)  The  teacher 
is  assigned  to  such  students  as  are  “confidential”  with  her,, 
those  that  she  stands  “next”  to.  (12)  They  are  to  know 
all  about  them  within  four  weeks  after  they  get  them> 
They  visit  homes  or  send  for  parents.  My  teachers  think 
this  takes  20  to  25  per  cent  of  their  effort.  It  pays!  (13) 
It  is  evenly  divided.  From  20  to  30.  Out  of  30  assigned 
to  a  teacher  not  more  than  5  or  6  take  any  great  amount, 
of  time.” 

No.  39,  24  teachers,  422  pupils: 

“We  have  a  class  adviser  for  each  of  the  four  classes  in 
our  high  school  who  takes  care  of  the  records,  routine 
supervision,  etc.  (10)  The  advisory  teacher  and  principal 
take  care  of  this  matter  at  individual  conferences.  Further 
arrangements  for  taking  care  of  this  by  assigning  32  pupils 
to  each  of  13  teachers  who  assist  the  respective  class  advisers 
in  advisory  relations,  (ii)  Especial  effort  is  made  in  se¬ 
lecting  advisory  teachers  for  the  various  classes.  Our 
four  class  advisers  are  all  ladies  and  are  chosen  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  compatibility  of  temperament  and  the  age  of  the 
pupils  with  which  they  are  dealing.  (12)  Teachers  da 
very  little  in  regard  to  acquainting  themselves  with  home 
environment.  This  is  done  thru  the  principal’s  office 
and  reported  to  the  teachers  in  charge.  (13)  Our  advisory 
teachers  are  given  one  less  class  per  day.  I  would  regard 
it  as  wise  to  give  them  more  time  and  require  more  if  such 
were  possible.  The  maximum  pupils  to  a  single  class 
adviser  is  150.” 

No.  76,  1347  pupils: 

“Six  session-room  teachers  who  are  assistant  principals 
in  charge  of  about  250  pupils  each.  They  have  but  from 
one  to  three  recitations  daily.  They  are  also  vocational 
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councilors.  (lo)  Besides  the  session-room  teachers  we 
have  social  groups  under  single  teachers  who  keep  up  the 
relation  thru  the  four  years,  (ii)  Yes.  Those  who  seem 
adapted  to  the  work,  who  are  liked  by  the  students  and 
who  can  take  hold  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  appreciating  this 
opportunity  to  do  good.  (12)  They  visit  the  homes. 
Social  evenings  at  home  with  the  groups.  Reports  of  condi¬ 
tions  to  session-room  teachers.  (12)  We  would  like  less 
but  now  have  250.  150  would  be  about  right  for  ideal 

work.” 

No.  86,  88  teachers  and  2900  pupils: 

“A  certain  number  of  students  is  assigned  to  each  teacher. 

(10)  For  each  entering  class  there  is  appointed  a  grade- 
adviser  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  class  until  graduation. 

(11)  Yes,  best  judgment.  (12)  As  far  as  possible.  (13) 
Five  periods  a  week.  From  100  to  600  pupils  are  assigned 
to  a  grade  adviser.” 

No.  169,  30  teachers,  889  pupils: 

“Divided  into  25  sections.  (Music,  gymnasium,  assistant 
to  the  principal,  have  no  section.)  (10)  Yes — every 
section  teacher  is  supposed  to  come  into  personal  contact 
with  his  pupils,  (ii)  The  assignments  are  made  by  years 
— special  care  is  taken  to  fit  the  teacher  to  his  group.  (12) 
As  fully  as  possible.  (13)  No.  No  teacher  has  over  35, 
25  would  be  better. 

“Your  questionnaire  touches  a  matter  of  such  import¬ 
ance  and  so  interests  me  that  I  venture  to  add  a  note. 

“We  have  found  our  ‘Parents’ and  Teachers’ Association’ 
to  be  of  great  value  in  acquainting  us  with  our  pupils. 
We  have  eight  meetings  a  year — one  of  which  is  our  ‘Annual 
Exhibit.’  Our  exhibit  is  thronged.  Our  other  meetings 
are  fairly  attended,  and  yet  they  help  us  wonderfully  in 
getting  into  touch  with  the  home  surroundings  of  our 
pupils.  We  use  the  telephone  and  mails  very  freely. 
I  make  many  calls  myself,  and  the  teachers  make  more. 
All  these  things  are  good,  but  of  course  they  only  touch 
the  surface  of  the  problem.  The  average  home  and  the^ 
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modem  high  school  pupil  need,  and  have  a  right  to  expect, 
more  of  personal  advice  than  we  as  school  people  give. 

“I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  ways  and 
means.” 

No.  180,  17  teachers  and  524  pupils: 

“The  school  is  divided  into  sections  or  groups  assigned 
to  different  teachers  for  record-keeping,  routine  super¬ 
vision,  ordinary  discipline,  etc.  These  teachers  are  called 
the  ‘advisers’  of  the  sections  or  groups;  they  are  expected 
to  definitely  seek  personal  advisory  relations  with  each 
pupil.  Two  teachers  in  particular,  called  ‘vocational 
advisers,’  have  general  advisory  functions  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  pupils,  (ii)  Men  teachers  for  boys;  except  in 
one  case.  (12)  They  are  requested  to  call  at  the  homes 
of  the  pupils,  or  at  least  to  see  the  parents  at  school,  to 
discuss  school  and  the  child.  (13)  All  teachers  have 
administrative  or  advisory  duties.  About  35  must  be 
assigned  to  each  adviser.” 

The  responses  to  question  14,  touching  the  relation  of 
personality  to  advisership,  showed  the  greatest  variety  of 
judgment  and  opinion  as  to  what’  is  most  important  in  the 
character  of  the  adviser.  About  a  hundred  traits  are  named, 
but  no  doubt  identical  traits  are  given  different  names  by 
different  writers  in  many  cases.  Very  few  physical  re¬ 
quirements  are  mentioned;  health,  strength,  energy,  being 
given  not  more  than  a  dozen  times  altogether.  Compara¬ 
tively  few  require  any  strictly  professional  qualities;  7 
teaching  success,  9  devotion  (presumably  to  teaching), 
and  not  a  half-dozen  others  combined.  Characteristics 
that  might  be  called  personal  habits  are  also  seldom  named, 
e.  g.,  neatness  3  times,  frankness  4,  seeking  companionship 
4,  dignity  2,  and  a  few  others  by  one  each.  But  few  dis¬ 
tinctively  moral  qualities  are  specified;  honesty  by  6, 
high  ideals  (of  conduct,  etc.)  by  5,  purity  of  character  by 
2,  and  four  others  by  one  each.  Intellectual  attainments 
like  judgment,  sense,  tact,  wisdom,  acumen,  are  specified 
something  like  90  times;  breadth,  logical  balance,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  20  times;  understanding  of  the  child,  knowledge 
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of  human  nature,  25  times.  The  quality  par  excellence 
of  the  student  adviser  is  emphatically  sympathy  with 
young  people.  Not  only  do  loi  writers  specify  sympathy 
by  name,  but  interest  in  and  love  for  young  people  and 
other  traits  not  vitally  different  from  sympathy  are  named 
at  least  forty  times.  Other  features  partaking  largely  of 
the  emotional  are  frequently  required;  kindliness,  desire 
to  serve,  the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  like,  15-20  times; 
enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  such,  12  times;  calmness, 
poise,  patience,  even  temperament,  fairness,  25  times; 
cheerfulness,  appreciation  of  humor,  optimism,  15  times; 
and  a  few  others  once  or  twice.  Among  the  items  more 
clearly  volitional,  firmness,  self-control,  force,  power  to 
discipline,  strength  of  character  or  personality,  initiative, 
leadership,  and  courage,  together  are  given  33  times.  A 
few  things  not  listed  before  and  not  easy  to  classify,  efficiency, 
executive  ability,  culture,  imagination,  compatibility,  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  consistency,  are  mentioned  a  few  times. 

Such  a  numerical  summary  does  not  give  anything  like 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  answers  received.  Here  again  to 
make  a  full  report  would  necessitate  quoting  a  large  majority 
of  the  replies  in  full.  A  limited  number  of  quotations  can 
not  possibly  represent  in  any  comprehensive  manner  the 
judgments  of  th#  high  school  principals.  Nevertheless 
a  few  replies  from  schools  with  advisory  systems  where  the 
teachers  are  the  advisers  and  in  which  the  principals  find 
home-visiting  by  the  advisers  helpful  to  the  teaching  are 
given  to  show  what  are  perhaps  some  of  the  best  results 
of  experience.  These  extracts  from  the  returns  give  re¬ 
plies  to  question  14  first,  the  traits  of  advisers,  followed 
by  answers  to  16,  17  and  18,  showing  typical  experiences 
and  opinion  with  regard  to  home  visiting.  At  the  present 
stage  of  progress  in  the  evolution  of  the  public  high  school 
advisory  systems  and  relations  with  homes  and  parents 
are  evidently  to  be  closely  connected. 

No.  2.  “Enthusiasm,  sympathy,  judgment.  (16)  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  teacher’s  qualifications  for  doing  good  work  as  an 
adviser  should  be  pre-requisite  to  (a)  appointment,  (b) 
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advancement.  (17)  I  believe  the  teacher  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  visit  the  homes.  No  social  secretary  could  main¬ 
tain  close  personal  touch  with  a  thousand  students  and 
their  homes.  (18)  It  improves  the  work  of  the  teacher 
by  shifting  her  center  of  interest  from  the  subject  to  the 
pupil.” 

No.  17.  “Those  traits  that  are  found  in  the  born  teacher 
and  in  teachers  who  have  made  children  and  human 
nature  in  general  a  special  study.  These  qualities  are 
sympathy,  a  genuine  interest  in  the  pupil’s  welfare,  self- 
control,  even  temperament,  tact,  sound  judgment,  firm¬ 
ness,  patience,  and  a  fresh  remembrance  of  their  own 
childhood  and  youth.  (16)  To  a  very  considerable  extent. 
(17)  I  do  not  consider  this  necessary  except  in  extreme 
cases.  (18)  All  honest,  sincere,  conscientious  service  im¬ 
proves  the  teaching  quality  of  the  teacher,  and  the  amount 
that  is  necessary  is  not  liable  to  interfere  with  the  teaching.” 

No.  38.  “Patience;  firmness  in  kindness;  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  life  of  high  school  pupils.  (16)  It  is  hard 
to  be  sure  of  them  in  looking  for  a  new  teacher;  they  are 
taken  into  account  in  promoting  and  retaining  a  teacher. 
(17)  Yes  to  your  first  question — give  the  teachers  time 
enough  to  do  it.  Our  teachers  each  have  one  afternoon 
a  week  for  such  work — and  also  for  social  work.  (18)  lam 
quite  sure  that  such  work  results  in  good  both  to  teacher 
and  pupil.  Mutual  understanding  assures  better  work 
together.” 

No.  68.  “Absolute  sincerity  and  a  strong  interest  in 
young  people.  Also  some  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
business  and  society.  (16)  Very  largely.  I  will  not 
recommend  a  teacher  who  has  no  active  interest  outside 
of  the  school-room.  (17)  This  is  not  possible  with  us. 
It  is  unnecessary  in  many  cases.  When  it  is  necessary, 
the  teacher  can  and  must  do  it.  (18)  No,  it  makes  her 
a  better  teacher.  It  gives  her  a  different  and  broader 
view-point  and  makes  her  more  human.” 

No.  76.  “Sympathy,  broad  vision,  fairness  in  judgments, 
strong  personality.  One  who  loves  the  work  for  the  sake  of 
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the  pupils.  (16)  They  come  first,  scholarship  second. 

(17)  Teacher,  yes.  Special  adviser,  no!  •  (18)  Improves 
teaching.” 

No.  146.  “Interest  in  people  rather  than  in  subjects. 
We  have  some  good  angels  among  our  teachers.  (16)  A 
primary  consideration.  (17)  It  should  be  left  to  actual 
teachers  of  students.  With  clerks  it  becomes  mechanical. 

(18)  The  best  thing  that  can  enter  into  the  life  of  a  teacher, 
personal  interest  in  her  charges.” 

No.  150.  ''Love  for  hoys  and  girls.  (16)  Not  as  much  as 
we  should,  for  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  (17)  Not  re¬ 
quired — special  adviser  would  tend  to  relieve  teachers 
of  work  they  should  do.  (18)  Reacts  always  to  make  a 
stronger  teacher.” 

No.  15 1.  “The  first  is  actual  interest  in  pupils  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them.  Right  ideals,  agreeable  personality, 
ability,  preparation,  professional  enthusiasm.  (16)  They 
are  the  determining  traits  and  are  given  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance.  (17)  No.  That  is  assuming  too  much  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  upon  the  parents.  (18)  Our  teachers  make 
the  visits  in  special  cases.  It  does  improve  the  teacher. 
The  required  visiting  would  help  only  those  who  care  to 
do  it.” 

No.  168.  “Common  sense,  experience,  a  broad  rather 
than  special  education,  sympathy,  energy.  (16)  They 
count  for  much.  (17)  The  importance  would  justify 
anything.  (18)  It  unquestionably  is  of  untold  value.” 

With  such  a  showing  of  “essential  or  most  important” 
traits  as  even  these  few  extracts  made,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  a  few  principals  express  the  belief  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  teachers  are  fitted  to  perform  properly  such  an 
advisory  function  as  is  needed  in  the  high  school.  Perhaps 
there  is  still  less  occasion  for  surprize  at  the  small  number 
of  principals  seeking  advisory  relations  thru  their  teachers 
who  make  any  attempt  whatever  to  get  the  adviser  who 
is  best  adapted  to  the  individual  child  or  even  to  any  group 
of  children.  Most  of  the  efforts  made  go  no  farther  than 
selecting  the  adviser  on  the  basis  of  sex,  age  or  school 
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year  or  favorite  study  of  a  group,  or  than  changing  to  an¬ 
other  adviser  after  one  has  failed  to  get  hold  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  pupil.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  principals  very 
generally  recognize  the  importance  of  the  personality  of 
the  adviser  in  getting  the  best  results  for  each  pupil  but 
they  see  no  possible  way  to  secure  the  desirable  adaptation. 

The  only  suggestion  that  the  present  writer  can  offer  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  adaptation,  and  its 
practicability  might  be  questioned,  is  that  the  pupils  be 
classified  on  admission,  thru  the  help  of  records  from  the 
lower  schools  and  information  collected  at  the  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  most  prominent  or  controlling  interests 
or  character  traits  and  assigned  for  advisership  to  those 
teachers  who,  by  virtue  of  having  those  same  interests 
or  traits  well  developed  in  themselves,  are  best  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  youth  of  that  particular  type.  We 
select  our  teachers  with  great  regard  to  their  academic 
preparation  for  teaching  certain  subjects  and  then  complain 
if  they  are  enthusiastic  partizans  of  their  special  subjects 
or  departments  rather  than  teachers  of  boys  and  girls. 
We  might  give  more  attention  to  selecting  teachers  with 
certain  character  traits  well  developed,  in  order  to  better 
reach  certain  kinds  or  groups  of  young  people  who  need 
sympathetic  guidance  and  encouragement  more  than  they 
need  instruction  in  Latin  or  algebra  or  any  other  conven¬ 
tional  high  school  subject.  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  now  given  to  academic  requirements  would  yield  far 
greater  permanent  profit  if  applied  to  personality  require¬ 
ments — in  case  we  really  believe  that  character  is  the 
greatest  thing  the  school  can  produce  or  cultivate. 

An  examination  of  the  replies  to  questions  8,  12,  17  and 
18  shows  that  about  one-half  of  all  the  principals  reporting 
have  actually  tried  to  get  the  home  and  the  teacher  together. 
It  appears  that  about  three-fourths  of  this  half  say  “yes” 
to  question  8 — they  try  to  get  personal  history  or  informa¬ 
tion  at  or  after  entrance.  Two- thirds  of  this  half  approve 
requiring  home  visitation  by  the  teachers  and  two- thirds 
say  this  home  work  has  good  influence  on  the  teaching  of 
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those  teachers  who  engage  in  the  effort.  Of  the  20  principals 
in  this  experienced  half  who  do  not  approve  of  the  home 
visiting,  10  give  as  their  chief  or  only  objection  simply 
that  there  is  already  too  much  work  or  too  little  time  for 
the  teachers  to  allow  this.  The  others  give  differing  ob¬ 
jections,  e.  g.,  wouldn’t  do  “in  this  place,”  such  a  require¬ 
ment  would  place  the  teacher  in  a  wrong  attitude  to  do  it 
well,  only  the  principal,  vice-principal  or  a  special  function¬ 
ary  could  do  it  effectively.  Several  do  not  approve  of  a  re¬ 
quirement  to  visit  so  many  as  20-40  homes  but  think  a 
smaller  number  is  desirable.  Plainly,  those  who  have 
tried  them  and  are  best  qualified  to  pass  judgment  are 
generally  in  favor  of  home  visits  and  they  find  them  helpful 
to  the  teaching  rather  than  detrimental. 

There  is  another  factor  influencing  the  evolution  of 
effective  advisory  systems  in  our  high  schools,  not  given 
a  place  directly  in  this  questionnaire.  It  found  expression, 
however,  in  many  responses  to  questions  9,  10,  ii,  12,  and 
19.  This  factor  is  the  guidance  or  control  of  the  “outside” 
activities  or  interests — athletics,  literary,  musical  and  de¬ 
bating  organizations,  social  functions,  and  the  like.  These 
all  furnish  excellent  opportunity  for  the  school,  thru  some 
one  or  more  members  of  the  teaching  force,  to  secure  in 
a  measure  the  close  relationship  we  are  urging.  But  if 
the  school  goes  no  further  by  way  of  systematic  effort 
it  is  not  living  up  to  its  opportunity,  however  valuable  may 
be  the  influence  exerted  thru  these  “outside”  activities. 
Not  for  a  moment  should  this  field  of  effort  be  neglected 
— it  needs  more  cultivation  than  most  schools  are  giving 
it — but  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  great  ranch  that  the 
high  school  must  look  after,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  only 
the  truck  patch  of  the  ranch  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  introduction  of  any  comprehensive  advisory  system 
should  be  cordially  supported  by  the  parents  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  secure  their  cooperation  the  school  must 
take  care  to  see  that  they  are  fully  informed.  Parents 
and  tax-payers  must  be  made  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  efforts  if  they  are  to  learn  to  stand  for 
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smaller  classes  and  fewer  classes  per  teacher.  The  high 
school  is  an  expensive  proposition  but  our  people  will 
gladly  pay  its  bills  if  they  are  convinced  that  they  are 
getting  their  money’s  worth.  They  have  a  right  to  be 
shown  the  value  of  the  teacher’s  labor  in  this  direction. 
School  administrators  often  forget  the  viewpoint  of  the 
layman  and  take  too  much  for  granted.  Under  some 
circumstances  the  work  might  be  started  in  a  modest  way 
and  made  to  give  the  needful  information  to  parents  thru 
its  own  workings.  Another  way  of  placing  before  the  patrons 
a  proposed  advisory  system  is  illustrated  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  plan.  Mr.  Eaton’s  circular  letter  is  self-explanatory 
and  is  given  here  in  full. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  29,  1909 

To  Parents  of  High  School  Pupils 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dear  Friends: 

The  faculty  of  the  Salt  Lake  High  School  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
Superintendent  D.  H.  Christensen  has  decided  to  put  into  operation  a  plan 
which  aims  to  bring  into  closer  relation  the  school  and  the  home  to  the  end 
that  the  best  interests  of  its  pupils  may  be  more  intelligently  promoted. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  a  teacher  has  a  great  advantage  in  dealing 
with  a  pupil  if  he  knows  not  only  what  that  pupil’s  capability  in  one  particular 
school  subject  is  but  also  what  his  circumstances,  habits,  health,  domestic 
influences,  environment  and  general  tendencies  are.  The  natural  diffidence 
of  pupils  at  this  age,  together  with  the  necessarily  changed  conditions  of  class¬ 
room  work  in  the  high  school,  often  makes  it  extremely  hard  for  a  teacher 
correctly  to  gage  a  pupil’s  possibilities  and  needs  and  thus  to  secure  the  best 
results. 

By  changed  conditions  we  refer  to  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  grade  school 
the  pupil  had  usually  but  one  teacher  who  heard  all  his  lessons,  in  the  high 
school  he  has  as  many  different  teachers  as  he  has  subjects  of  study,  generally 
four  or  five  in  number.  Moreover,  he  goes  to  and  fro  to  his  various  recitations 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day  has  probably  visited  five  or  six  rooms  situated  often 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  another. 

At  first  the  tendency  of  these  conditions  is  somewhat  to  disconcert  and 
even  to  discourage  younger  pupils.  They  miss  the  close  association  of  their 
fellows  of  the  same  room  and  to  some  extent  the  friendship  and  sympathy 
of  the  teacher.  Each  teacher  has  about  one  hundred  different  pupils  (some¬ 
times,  many  more)  in  her  daily  classes  and  she  sees  each  but  one  period  of 
the  day.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  it  is  inevitable  that  this  system, 
altho  in  many  respects  admirable  and  desirable,  is  nevertheless  not  conducive 
to  a  mutual  understanding  between  pupil  and  teacher  so  necessary  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  teaching. 
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It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  these  difficulties  and  of  getting  into  closer 
touch  with  you  that  the  Advisory  System  has  been  instituted  in  our  school. 
We  feel  that  we  shall  know  the  child  better  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
parent  and  by  obtaining  such  information  as  only  a  parent  can  give. 

Each  teacher  is  assigned  a  group  of  pupils  (about  twenty-five)  chosen  pref¬ 
erably  from  the  first  period  class.  These  shall  be  the  special  wards,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  teacher  who  will,  by  personal  conferences  and  home  visitation, 
ascertain  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  thoro  understanding  of  each  individual. 
The  teacher  will  also  act,  in  cooperation  with  the  parent,  as  a  guide  and  coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  pupil  in  the  pursuance  of  his  High  school  course.  The  aim  is 
to  make  of  the  teacher  in  all  respects  a  competent  adviser  for  each  one  of  her 
:group. 

The  teacher,  to  whom  your  son  or  daughter  has  thus  been  assigned,  will 
communicate  with  you  by  letter  or  in  person  at  an  early  date. 

This  in  brief  is  the  Advisory  System  which  has  recently  been  adopted  in  our 
school  and  which  we  believe  will  result  in  material  benefit  to  all  concerned — 
parent,  pupil  and  teacher  alike.  We  have  presented  it  to  you  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  earnest  support  and  cooperation  since  you  surely  realize  that 
we  have  an  interest  in  your  child  second  only  to  your  own. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  L.  H.  S.  Teachers 

Geo.  A.  Eaton,  Principal” 

The  following  propositions  seem  to  the  author  to  be 
fairly  well  supported,  if  not  conclusively  demonstrated, 
by  a  study  of  the  complete  returns  altho  the  writer  does 
not  pretend  that  the  matter  presented  in  this  article  should 
be  a  demonstration  to  the  reader.  They  have  at  least  been 
strongly  imprest  upon  the  writer  thru  this  study.  Ad- 
visership  is  an  important — and  an  increasingly  more  im¬ 
portant — function  of  the  modern  high  school,  for  educational 
and  vocational  reasons  especially,  but  also  for  personal, 
social  and  other  reasons.  The  high  school  may  improve 
and  strengthen  its  influence  on  its  pupils  and  in  its  com¬ 
munity  by  deliberately  adopting  some  plan  whereby  it 
shall  be  the  business  of  some  qualified  adult  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  school  to  consciously  and  patiently 
realize  in  fact  and  for  every  pupil  the  in  loco  parentis  func¬ 
tion  attributed  to  the  public  school.  No  machinery  can 
take  the  place  of  the  parent,  only  a  personality  can  do 
that.  Application  statements,  enrollment  or  registration 
blanks,  report  cards  and  delinquency  notices,  etc.,  etc., 
may  have  their  proper  place  but  they  are  machinery  and 
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nothing  more,  albeit  necessary  machinery,  no  doubt. 

The  varieties  and  the  character  of  advice  that  can  be 
successfully  tendered  by  the  high  school  must  be  closely 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  exists  between 
the  pupil  and  adviser.  The  more  confidential  the  relation,, 
the  more  personal  and  comprehensive  the  advice. 

If  advice  is  to  be  confined  to  educational  interests  alone 
it  should  be  given  by  another  person  than  a  teacher  into- 
whose  classes  or  department  the  pupil  may  go.  If  other 
sorts  of  advice  are  to  be  given  effectively,  a  confidential 
relation  based  on  frankness  and  intimate  acquaintance 
must  be  established  between  pupil  and  adviser.  In  the 
latter  case,  other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  having 
most  frequent  dealings  with  any  pupil,  either  in  class-work 
or  in  other  ways,  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  become 
that  pupil’s  adviser.  The  desirable  intimacy  would  be 
favored  by  continuing  the  advisership  from  year  to  year 
unchanged,  that  is,  the  adviser  should,  as  a  rule,  stay  with 
the  pupils  of  his  group  thruout  their  high  school  course,, 
if  possible. 

To  attain  the  maximum  of  usefulness  the  adviser  must 
possess  certain  qualifications  not  always  included  in  the 
conventional  requirements  for  giving  instruction.  Among 
these  are  a  greater  interest  in  young  people  than  in  subject- 
matter  to  be  taught;  a  broad  view  of  education  and  the 
function  of  the  school;  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
vocational  requirements,  opportunities  and  prospects; 
breadth,  insight,  tact  and  experience — so  as  to  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  and  deal  with  people.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  for  the  adviser  to  mingle  much  with  the  young 
people  and  their  parents  outside  of  school  so  as  to  really 
and  thoroly  sympathize  with  the  children  in  school.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  meet  the  parents  at  school 
in  a  “parents’  meeting,’’  or  in  the  office  when  the  parent 
has  been  sent  for  to  adjust  some  difficulty.  The  teacher 
must  meet  the  parent  on  his  or  her  own  ground,  in  the  home 
especially. 

In  the  very  small  school  the  principal  may  be  able  to 
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act  as  adviser  for  all  the  pupils;  in  a  slightly  larger  school 
the  vice-principal  or  some  specially  qualified  and  interested 
teacher  can  assist;  in  the  still  larger  school  with  centralized 
administration  the  principal  and  vice-principals  may  be 
assisted  by  special  advisers  or  a  few  specially  chosen  teachers 
caring  for  large  sections  of  the  school  and  doing  but  little 
teaching.  The  very  large  school  which  divides  the  adminis¬ 
trative  duties  among  all  the  teachers  can  most  readily 
require  the  teachers  to  add  the  advisory  fuction  to  their 
other  labors. 

The  details  of  any  plan  must  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  personality  of  principal  and  teachers,  as  well  as  upon 
their  mutual  attitudes  and  local  school  or  home  condi¬ 
tions.  The  principal  who  believes  that  the  regular  teachers 
can  do  this  sort  of  work ;  that  even  those  weak  in  it  may  be 
strengthened  and  all  improved  by  assistance,  trial  and 
practice  will  succeed  best  by  using  the  regular  teachers. 
If  he  does  not  have  such  faith  in  his  teachers  he  must 
not  depend  on  them  but  may  try  special  advisers.  If 
teachers  do  advisory  and  administrative  labor  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  most  cordial  assistance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  principal.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
regulations  or  state  the  requirements  or  expectations  for 
advisers:  some  variety  of  follow-up  method  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  principal  to  get  adequate  results. 

The  regular  teacher  and  the  special  adviser  each  has  his 
own  special  advantages.  To  use  the  language  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  the  former  has  a  better  chance  to  know  the  pupils 
intimately,  to  get  next  to  them;  gets  the  parents;  learns 
the  difficulty  of  home  study;  establishes  mutual  under¬ 
standing  by  home  visits;  improves  in  teaching  and  power 
to  teach ;  puts  more  soul  into  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  special  adviser  may  be  better  posted  and  more  expert, 
impartial  and  unbiased;  may  have  more  time  for  the  work; 
may  know  which  homes  need  visiting;  may  go  greater  dis¬ 
tances  and  have  the  expenses  paid.  Many,  if  not  most, 
high  school  teachers,  are  bored  by  administrative  duties 
and  have  been  in  the  school-room  as  pupils  or  teachers. 
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separated  from  the  rough-and-tumble  world,  so  long  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  poorly  qualified  for  giving  some  kinds 
of  advice,  perhaps  especially  vocational.  “Give  us  someone 
not  a* teacher  for  this  work.” 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  what  they  may 
be  worth:  Some  are  well  upheld  by  the  questionnaire 
while  others  are  scarcely  more  than  the  writer’s  impres¬ 
sions  gathered  during  the  study  of  the  subject.  Detailed 
records  should  be  available  at  entrance,  including  records 
of  previous  school  work,  medical  examination,  and  special 
information  collected  by  former  teachers;  they  need  not  be 
used  if  the  adviser  prefers  to  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

Blank  forms  to  be  filled  out  at  entrance  by  pupil,  parent 
and  previous  teacher  or  principal  may  give  substantial 
aid  in  getting  acquainted,  more  especially  where  the  records 
are  meager  or  incomplete. 

So  far  as  possible  the  adviser  should  be  chosen  to  suit 
groups  of  pupils  with  like  interests,  tastes  or  temperaments. 
In  special  cases,  the  adaptation  may  be  extended  to  in¬ 
dividuals. 

After  friendly  relations  are  established  with  the  pupils 
or  at  least  a  good  beginning  is  made  in  that  direction,  the 
adviser  will  need  to  collect  personal  information  not  se¬ 
cured  from  the  records  and  registration  blanks.  This  may 
be  strictly  confidential  and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
adviser. 

The  high  school  must  extend  its  supervision  and  control 
of  the  “outside  activities”  of  the  students  and  use  them 
more  consciously  as  a  means  of  education.  Participation 
in  this  supervision  and  in  the  activities  themselves  may  be 
a  valuable  means  of  securing  for  the  adviser  the  personal 
touch  with  his  pupils. 

Advisers  must  meet  the  parents.  Parents’  meetings  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  advisers  must  visit  the  homes 
in  special  cases  at  least.  For  a  beginning  they  may  be 
required  to  visit  certain  homes  only.  As  their  skill  increases 
and  as  the  number  and  size  of  their  classes  can  be  cut  down, 
the  requirement  may  be  extended  to  include  all  homes. 
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Give  teachers  only  as  many  classes  as  pupils  are  expected 
to  have  and  allow  the  remainder  of  their  school  day  for 
preparation  and  other  school  duties  so  that  they  may  have 
more  time  outside  of  school  to  live  with  the  pupils  and  their 
parents. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  any  tendency  to 
allow  advisory  efforts  to  become  formal  or  mechanical. 
The  teacher  must  become  actively  interested  in  it  and  have 
a  heart  in  the  work  to  succeed. 

Teachers  who  are  weak  in  such  efforts  may  be  made 
stronger.  Some  specialists  may  be  developed,  to  aid  other 
teachers  and  to  solve  specially  difficult  advisory  problems. 
They  may  be  specialists  in  some  variety  of  advice  by  virtue 
of  superior  qualifications  in  that  particular  field,  or  in 
general  advisership  because  of  superior  experience  or  per¬ 
sonality. 

Principals  and  other  administrative  authorities  must 
give  due  recognition  and  reward  for  effectiveness  in  advisory 
relations.  J.  W.  Raymer 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


V 

STUDENTS’  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

Everybody  thinks  he  knows  what  the  dictionary  is, 
but  in  this  opinion  many  are  mistaken.  A  man  who 
thought  that  a  typewriter  was  a  machine  to  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  printing  Arabic  numbers  could  hardly 
be  said  to  know  what  a  typewriter  is.  Many  people  have 
a  similar  notion  about  the  dictionary.  They  regard  it 
as  a  simple  sort  of  compilation  in  which  one  can  look  up 
the  spelling  of  believe,  the  pronunciation  of  bronchitis, 
and  the  meaning  of  plutocratic  oligarchy.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  to  produce  those  trim  formulas  that  take 
up  so  little  space  required  decades  of  labor  by  hundreds 
of  men,  prodigious  literary  cleverness,  and  a  practicality, 
an  executive  genius,  a  perfection  of  system  that  should 
make  Mr.  Rockefeller  feel  like  a  tyro.  They  do  not  dream 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  information — needed  by  them, 
desired  by  them — which  they  could  get  from  the  dictionary 
if  they  only  knew  it  was  there. 

The  frequent  consultation  of  the  dictionary  by  students 
is  an  indispensible  agency  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
Its  potential  value  in  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  language  is  great. 
But  unfortunately  this  potential  value  is  to  a  large  extent 
not  realized  in  fact.  To  many  students,  both  in  school 
and  in  college,  the  dictionary  is  of  little  use  except  as  a 
fairly  complete  spelling  list.  And  not  only  do  many  students, 
thru  ignorance  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary 
and  how  to  find  it,  fail  to  get  the  benefit  that  they  ought 
to  get,  but  thru  that  same  ignorance  they  fall  into  numerous 
dismal  errors.  For  the  dictionary,  a  source  of  light  when 
intelligently  used,  is,  when  unintelligently  used,  a  source 
of  gross  darkness. 

To  illustrate:  students  sent  to  the  dictionary  to  study 
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certain  words  produced  the  following  fruits  of  their  re¬ 
searches  : 

For  many  years  the  sale  of  liquor  has  been  illicited 
in  Maine.  [All  that  was  seen  under  illicit  was  “not 
allowed;  prohibited;”  the  “a.”  showing  that  the  word 
is  an  adjective  was  not  noticed.] 

The  young  boatman  was  very  brawn.  ["Strong 
muscles;  muscular  strength”  was  read  under  brawn — 
or  perhaps  only  “strong”  and  “muscular;”  the  “n.” 
following  brawn  was  not  observed.  ] 

The  chauffeur  vacillated  the  wheel.  [Vacillate  was 
found  to  mean  “to  move  one  way  and  the  other;”  was 
“v.  i.”  not  seen,  or  was  it  seen  and  not  understood?] 

The  policeman  arrested  a  man  for  vagary.  [“A 
wandering  or  strolling”  was  read  under  vagary;  “obs.” 
was  not  read.  ] 

Similarly  height  was  spelled  highth  by  a  student  who  justi¬ 
fied  the  spelling  by  citing  the  line  in  Webster  which  reads, 
^‘Highth.  A  variant  of  height.  [Obs.]  ” 

In  order  that  students  may  make  better  use  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  than  is  indicated  by  such  examples  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  they  should  be  taught  that  the  dictionary,  in  treating 
a  word,  gives  information  on  the  following  subjects : 

The  spelling  of  the  word  and  of  its  inflectional  forms 
The  pronunciation  of  the  word  and  of  its  inflectional 
forms 

The  part  of  speech  to  which  the  word  belongs 
Whether  the  word,  if  a  verb,  is  transitive  or  intransi¬ 
tive 

The  inflection  of  the  word 
The  derivation  of  the  word 
The  meaning  of  the  word 

The  usage  in  which  the  word  is  chiefly  found — whether 
literary,  colloquial,  slang,  local,  obsolete,  technical, 
rare,  etc. 

They  should  be  taught  the  method  by  which  this  various 
information  is  given.  They  should  be  taught  to  get  all 
of  this  information  that  they  need,  by  intelligent  and  orderly 
reading,  instead  of  ricochetting  over  a  paragraph,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  context  of  the  words  on  which  they 
light. 

Peculiarly  absurd  mistakes  are  made  thru  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  dictionary  states  the  derivation  of 
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words,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  does  this.  In  the 
bracketed  passage  dealing  with  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
English  words  cited  for  comparison  or  otherwise  incidentally 
referred  to,  are,  regardless  of  their  context,  taken  for 
synonyms  of  the  word  defined.  Thus  a  student  reads 
under  vagary  in  the  dictionary,  “[L.  vagari,  to  stroll  about. 
See  vague.]”  and  the  “See  vague”  means,  to  his  mind, 
that  vagary  means  vague;  he  therefore  writes,  “I  have  only 
a  vagary  idea  of  the  subject.”  Under  apropos  he  reads, 
“[F.  a  propos;  a  (L.  ad)  +  propos  purpose,  L.  propositum 
plan,  purpose  .  .  .  .]”  and  writes  accordingly,  “My  apropos 
is  to  study  engineering.”  Under  jurisprudence  he  reads, 
“(-prd  dens),  n.  [L.  juris prudentia;  jus,  juris,  right,  law  + 
prudentia  a  foreseeing,  knowledge  of  a  matter,  prudence; 
cf.  F.  jurisprudence.  See  just,  a.,  and  prudence.]  The 
science  of  juridical  law.  ...”  Among  all  these  enigmas  he 
picks  out  the  first  comprehensible  English  word,  and 
produces  this  sentence:  “England  had  no  jurisprudence  to 
tax  the  colonies.”  The  entry  “Alibi,  n.  [L.  elsewhere, 

r> 

at  another  place.]  {Law)  the  plea  or  mode  of  defence,” 
etc.,  results  in  the  statement  “We  , decided  to  have  our 
dinner  alibi.” 

But  even  when  students  look  in  the  right  part  of  an 
entry  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  they  often  fail  to  find 
the  meaning,  because,  instead  of  reading  the  definition  as 
a  whole,  they  pick  out  one  synonym  and  read  it  regardless 
of  its  context.  What  are  we  to  make  of  such  sentences 
as  the  following? 

1.  Do  not  intermit  me  when  I  am  talking. 

2.  The  boy  interpolated  his  clothes. 

3.  January  1 1  is  the  peremptory  day  of  this  semester. 

4.  The  letter  came  just  at  the  invective  moment. 

5.  In  Mr.  Bonci’s  concert  be  divulged  a  grand  voice. 

6.  He  elicited  a  match  from  his  pocket  and  lit  the  gas. 

7.  The  girl  instigated  the  kettle. 

The  explanation  of  these  curiosities  lies  in  the  italicized 
words  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  Webster,  which 
it  may  amuse  the  reader  to  compare  severally  with  the 
sentences  correspondingly  numbered  above : 
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1.  Intermit.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  or  at  in¬ 
tervals;  to  interrupt]  to  suspend.  I 

Pray  to  the  Gods  to  intermit  the  plague. 

2.  Interpolate.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  insertion 
of  new  or  foreign  matter;  especially,  to  change,  as  a 
book  or  text,  by  the  insertion  of  matter  that  is  new  or 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  interpolated 
you  may  see  by  the  vast  difference  of  all  copies 
and  editions. 

3.  Peremptory.  Precluding  debate  or  expostula¬ 
tion;  not  admitting  of  question  or  appeal;  positive, 
absolute;  decisive;  conculsive;  final. 

4.  Invective.  Characterized  by  invection;  critical 
denunciatory;  satirical;  abusive;  railing. 

5.  Divulge.  To  make  public;  to  reveal  or  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  public;  to  tell  (a  secret)  so  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  generally  known;  to  disclose; — said  of  that  which 
has  been  confided  as  a  secret  or  had  been  before  un¬ 
known;  as,  to  divulge  a  secret. 

Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine. 

6.  Elicit.  To  draw  out  or  entice  forth;  to  bring  to 
light  [to  light  the  gas?];  to  bring  out  against  the  will; 
to  deduce  by  reason  or  argument;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by 
discussion. 

7.  Instigate.  To  goad  or  urge  forward;  to  set  on;  to 
provoke;  to  incite; — used  chiefly  with  reference  to  evil 
actions;  as,  to  instigate  one  to  a  crime. 

When  students  make  such  mistakes  as  those  cited  above 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  make  no  use  of  the  dictionary 
for  determining  what  idiomatic  combinations  are  required 
by  particular  words.  They  should  be  taught  that  the 
dictionary  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Such  idiomatic 
combinations  are  in  some  cases  specifically  stated;  for 
example : 

Ingratiate,  Webster  explains,  is  “used  reflexively  and 
followed  by  with  before  the  person  whose  favor  is 
sought.”  Example:  "Lysimachus  ingratiated  him¬ 
self  with  Philip.” 

Accuse  is  used  "with  of.”  Example:  “We  are  ac¬ 
cused  0/ having  persuaded  Austria.” 

Deprive  is  used  “with  a  remoter  object  usually  pre¬ 
ceded  by  of.”  Example:  “God  hath  deprived  her  of 
reason.” 

“Different  is  properly  followed  by  from.  Different 
than  is  quite  inadmissible.” 

Treat,  the  intransitive  verb,  is  combined  “usually 
with  of;  as,  Cicero  treats  of  old  age.”  If  students  used 
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their  dictionaries  better,  perhaps  teachers  would  not 
be  informed  so  often  that  “Tyndal  treats  with  gla¬ 
ciers,”  “Darwin  treats  with  monkeys,”  “Bryce  treats 
on  government,”  and  “Babcock  treats  on  milk.” 

In  other  cases  the  necessary  combination  is  not  stated  but 
is  suggested  by  examples,  for  instance : 

Charge,  v.  t.  To  accuse.  “If  he  did  that  wrong 
you  charge  him  with.  [The  example  indicates  that 
charge  in  the  sence  of  accuse  takes  the  preposition 
withl\ 

Demur,  v,  i.  To  scruple  or  object;  to  take  excep¬ 
tion;  as,  I  demur  to  that  statement.  [The  example  in¬ 
dicates  that  to  is  the  proper  preposition.] 

Compare,  v.  i.  To  be  like  or  equal;  as,  his  later 
work  does  not  compare  with  his  earlier.  [The  example 
shows  that  with  is  the  proper  preposition.] 

That  the  dictionary  can  be  used  for  ascertaining  the 
inflectional  forms  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  verbs,  and  how  it  can  be  so  used,  should  be  taught 
to  students.  Many  students  in  doubt  how  to  spell  the 
plural  of  piano,  or  whether  “she  drunk  the  cup”  is  right, 
or  whether  to  say  “have  drunk”  or  “have  drank,”  would 
not  know  that  to  answer  these  questions  is  one  of  the  things 
the  dictionary  is  made  for;  and  many  more,  if  they  went 
to  the  dictionary,  would  not  know  how  to  find  the  answers. 
“How  is  pianos  spelled?  Wonder  if  the  dictionary  would 
tell.  Here’s  piano.  ‘Piano,  n.  [It.  piano  soft  (fr.  L. 
planus  even,  smooth;  see  plain,  n.)]’ and  so  forth.  Nothing 
about  the  plural  here.”  The  student  needs  to  be  taught 
that  when  the  dictionary  does  not  give  a  plural,  the  plural 
is  regular;  that  if  he  does  not  know  how  a  given  word  is 
made  plural  regularly,  he  can  find  out  from  the  front  part 
of  the  dictionary;  that  the  absence  of  the  plural  form 
under  piano  is  a  plain  answer  to  his  question.  It  may 
be  mentioned  incidentally  that  after  a  certain  student 
had  been  told  that  “a  woods”  was  bad  English,  he  sought 
in  the  dictionary  for  further  information  on  the  subject, 
and  later  exprest  to  his  teacher  his  astonishment  that 
there  was  no  such  word  as  woods.  “But  what  makes  you 
think  there  isn’t?”  asked  the  teacher.  “Why,”  said  the 
student,  “I  can’t  find  woods  in  the  dictionary.”  Many 
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students  in  doubt  about  the  forms  of  the  verb  drink  would 
— if  the  idea  of  resorting  to  the  dictionary  occurred  to 
them — light  on  the  words  “Drank.  Imp.  of  drink'  and  wonder 
what  it  meant.  Or  they  would  find  “Drunk.  Intoxicated 
with,  or  as  with,  strong  drink”  or  “Drunk.  A  drunken 
condition;  a  spree.  Slang”  and  would  draw  a  false  con¬ 
clusion.  Or  if  they  thought  of  looking  under  drink j  they 
would  find  “Drink,  v.  t.  To  swallow,”  etc.,  and  would 
conclude  that  the  dictionary  had  for  some  reason  omitted 
the  principal  parts  of  this  verb — failing  to  look  higher  in 
the  column,  in  the  place  where  drink,  v.  i.,  is  entered. 
Or  if  they  lookt  under  the  first  drink  they  would  not  under¬ 
stand  “imp.  drank]  p.  p.  drunk,"  would  not  think  of  looking 
up  “imp.”  and  p.  p.”  in  the  list  of  abbreviations,  would 
not  find  the  desired  information,  when  it  was  explicitly 
printed  before  their  eyes. 

Students  should  know  the  meanings  of  the  common  ab¬ 
breviations  in  the  dictionary,  should  be  taught  that  the 
meaning  of  an  abbreviation  with  which  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  can  be  found  by  means  of  the  list  in  the  front 
part  of  the  book,  and  should  be  taught  to  use  this  list  in¬ 
stead  of  guesswork.  Without  such  teaching,  abbrevia¬ 
tions  employed  thousands  of  times  are  meaningless  or 
invested  with  wrong  meanings;  cf.  is  an  eternal  mystery, 
p.  p.  means  present  particle,  p.  pr.  means  perfect  particle, 
fr.  means  French,  pref.  means  prefer,  prov.  means  proverb, 
and  ohs.  means  observe]  and,  of  course,  abbreviations  less 
common  are  no  better  understood  and  no  oftener  lookt 
up.  Students  should  also  be  taught  to  understand  the 
other  devices  used  by  the  dictionary  for  avoiding  repetition 
and  economizing  space — ^to  understand,  for  instance,  how 
the  pronunciation  of  gyrate  is  indicated  by  “(-rat)”;  what 
to  infir  from  the  absence,  under  look,  v.  t.,  of  any  statement 
regarding  pronunciation,  infiection,  or  derivation,  and  from 
the  absence,  under  loss,  of  a  plural  form.  They  should 
learn  what  cross-references  mean,  and  what  the  difference 
is  between  a  cross-reference  concerning  derivation  (e.  g., 
“See  vague,"  under  vagary]  “See  just  and  prudence,"  under 
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jurisprudence]  “Cf.  papa”  under  pope)  and  a  cross-refer¬ 
ence  occurring  in  a  definition  {e.  g.,  “See  helix”  under  spiral, 
“See  beat,  n.,  7,“  under  deadbeat]  “Cf.  trestlework,”  under 
viaduct) . 

A  common  misunderstanding  as  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen 
in  the  dictionary  leads  to  such  puerilities  as  “to-gether,” 
“never- the-less,”  “how-ever,”  “your-self,”  “what-ever,” 
“over-come,”  “more-over,”  etc.  Seeing  hyphens  in  these 
words  as  printed  in  the  dictionary,  students  suppose  that 
hyphens  should  be  likewise  used  whenever  the  words  are 
written.  They  should  be  taught  the  difference  between 
the  hyphen  that  merely  shows  syllabication,  and  the  hyphen 
that  must  be  used  outside  the  dictionary. 

It  is  necessary  to  combat  with  special  force  and  per¬ 
sistence  the  common  idea  that  because  a  word  is  “in  the 
dictionary,”  it  is  in  good  use;  or  because  a  word  is  assigned 
a  certain  meaning,  it  may  properly  be  used  with  that  mean¬ 
ing;  or  because  a  certain  spelling  is  recorded,  that  spelling 
is  correct.  This  error  appears  when  students  protest 
against  the  criticism  of  spellings,  words,  and  particular 
uses  of  words,  citing  sections  of  the  dictionary  that  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  criticism.  The  spelling  highth  is  not  to  be  criticised, 
because  it  is  “in  the  dictionary;”  some  argument  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  the  student  that  the  “obs.”  after  highth 
in  the  dictionary  has  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  Simi¬ 
larly  the  following  expressions  are,  on  the  supposed  authority 
of  the  dictionary,  defended  against  criticism: 

Varney  was  a  black-hearted  villan.  [‘‘Villan,  n.  A 
villain.  [R.]”  says  Webster — half  a  line,  but  we  stop 
short  of  the  “R.”] 

A  contemptible  glance  was  his  only  recognition. 
["Contemptible.  Insolent;  scornful;  contemptuous. 

Obs.”] 

If  this  faction  cannot  be  downed.  ["Down,  v.  t.  To 
put  down;  to  overthrow;  to  subdue.  Archaic  or 
colloq.”] 

When  money  is  plenty.  ["Plenty,  a.  Plentiful; 
abundant.  Obs.  or  colloq.”] 

I  went  strait  to  the  office.  ["Strait,  a.  A  variant  of 
straight.  Obs.”] 

He  inquired  friendly  what  she  wanted.  ["Friendly, 
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adv.  In  the  manner  of  friends;  amicably;  like  friends. 

Obs.”] 

It  was  an  unprudent  thing  to  do.  [“Unprudent. 

Imprudent.  Obs.”] 

One  would  hardly  suspicion  that  he  was  a  canvasser. 
[‘‘Suspicion,  v.  t.  To  view  with  suspicion;  to  suspect; 
to  doubt.  Obs.  or  low.”] 

A  few  incidences  of  the  journey  are  still  impressed 
upon  my  mind.  [‘‘Incidence.  An  incident;  an  event. 

Obs.”] 

Other  entries  in  the  dictionary  that  are  perverted  thru 
careless  and  partial  reading  are  the  following : 

Observance.  Observing  or  noticing  with  attention; 
a  heeding  or  keeping  with  care;  performance; — usually 
with  a  sense  of  strictness  and  fidelity;  as,  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  Sabbath  .  .  . ;  observance  of  duties. 

[This  is  supposed  to  justify  ‘‘my  observance  of  the  way 
the  houses  were  numbered.”] 

Notorious.  Generally  known  and  talked  of  by  the 
public; — usually  in  an  unfavorable  sense;  as,  a  notor¬ 
ious  thief;  a  notorious  crime.  [Hence  ‘‘Longfellow, 

Whittier,  and  other  notorious  poets.”]  > 

Awful.  Exceedingly  bad;  great; — applied  inten¬ 
sively;  as,  an  awful  bonnet;  an  awful  boaster.  Slang. 

Calculate.  To  plan;  to  expect;  to  think.  Local, 

U.  S. 

Swell.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  person  of 
rank  and  importance;  showy;  dandified;  distinguished; 
as,  a  swell  person;  a  swell  neighborhood.  Slang. 

Guess.  To  think;  to  suppose;  to  believe;  to  imagine 
The  use  of  the  word  guess  for  think  or  believe,  al- 
tho  abundantly  sanctioned  by  good  English  authors, 
is  now  regarded  as  antiquated  and  objectionable  by 
discriminating  writers.  It  may  properly  be  branded 
as  a  colloquialism  and  vulgarism  when  used  respecting 
a  purpose  or  a  thing  about  which  there  is  no  uncer¬ 
tainty;  as,  I  guess  I’ll  go  to  bed. 

When,  however,  students  are  once  imprest  with  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  labels  slang,  cant,  local, 
low,  provincial,  dialectal,  obsolete,  etc.,  they  are  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  a  word  not  branded  with  any  of  these  labels 
can  not  justly  be  objected  to  in  any  context.  And  teachers, 
when  they  have  unfavorably  criticized  the  use  of  a  certain 
word  in  a  certain  place,  sometimes  feel  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  the  remonstrating  student  who  has  lookt  up  the 
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word  and  found  it  free  from  any  kind  of  stigma.  Thus, 
when  we  read,  “Football  trains  a  man  in  the  controlment 
of  his  temper,”  we  promptly  order  the  amputation  of  the 
last  syllable  of  “controlment;”  next  day  we  are  confronted 
— much  to  our  surprize — with  a  page  of  Webster  on  which 
controlment  is  entered  as  a  perfectly  respectable  noun, 
with  no  indication  that  it  is  anywise  inferior  to  life,  light, 
and  righteousness]  and  we  feel  non-plussed.  But  w'hy 
should  we?  In  saying  that  control  is  a  better  word  than 
controlment,  we  have  not  contradicted  authority;  Dr. 
Webster  probably  thought  so  himself,  and  he  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  would  have  said  so  if  such  statements  lay  within 
the  province  of  lexicography.  The  dictionary  indicates 
the  kind  of  usage  in  which  words  are  chiefly  found;  some 
thousands  it  indicates  (by  the  absence  of  any  specific 
designation)  to  be  words  found  in  use  among  good  modem 
writers;  but  beyond  this  broad  classification  it  is  not  the 
dictionary’s  business  to  go  indicating  the  rhetorical 
character  or  value  of  words.  Under  some  words,  to  be 
sure,  — for  instance,  transpire,  mutual,  preventative,  guess — 
it  adds  rhetorical  comments;  but  these  cases  form  only  a 
few  exceptions  to  the  general  practise.  And  so,  when  w^e 
exercise  our  judgment  in  selecting  and  rejecting  words 
among  all  that  are  certified  by  the  dictionary  to  have  been 
found  in  good  use,  we  are  not  putting  ourselves  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  dictionary,  for  the  dictionary  says  nothing  and 
implies  nothing  on  the  subject.  Controlment  is  an  absurd 
word,  unhuman  is  an  undesirable  word,  unuseful  is  useless, 
anent  is  silly,  enthuse  is  abominable;  and  the  fact  that  some 
good  writers  and  educated  conversers  have  used  these 
words  is  no  reason  against  other  writers’  and  conversers’ 
preferring  not  to  use  them.  Beat  for  defeat,  get  for  become, 
have  got  for  possess  or  am  compelled  are  in  eminently  good 
use  and  are  excellent  words  besides.  But  they  are  un¬ 
suitable  in  some  cases.  What  these  cases  are  the  dictionary, 
of  course,  does  not  tell  us;  we  must  decide  that  for  ourselves; 
and  when  we  do,  we  are  not  gainsaying  the  dictionary. 

In  high  school  English  classes  and  freshman  English 
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classes  in  college,  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  teaching 
recommended  above  is  to  devote  a  part  of  the  course — a 
week  or  two — to  systematic  work  on  the  subject.  To 
facilitate  discussion  and  explanation  in  class,  the  teacher 
should  have  a  dictionary  on  his  desk,  and  extracts  from 
the  dictionary  should  be  copied  on  the  blackboard  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  To  test 
and  confirm  the  students’  understanding  of  the  subject, 
exercises  should  be  assigned  consisting  of  the  study  of 
carefully  chosen  words  in  the  treatment  of  which  the 
various  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  the  dictionary 
will  be  well  illustrated;  of  reports  on  various  subjects  above 
mentioned — for  instance,  reports  stating  the  plurals  of  such 
and  such  nouns,  the  perfect  tenses  of  such  and  such  verbs, 
whether  such  and  such  verbs  are  transitive  or  intransitive, 
whether  such  and  such  words  are  to  be  hyphened,  the 
idiomatic  combinations  required  by  such  and  such  words, 
the  usage  of  such  and  such  words,  etc.,  and,  finally,  of  the 
composition  of  original  sentences  containing  words  that 
have  been  assigned  for  study.  Such  exercises  will  inci¬ 
dentally  increase  the  student’s  knowledge  of  the  English 
vocabulary,  and  will  to  a  certain  extent  increase  the  stock 
of  words  he  can  use.  But  the  main  good  they  will  do  is 
to  help  the  student  understand  what  the  dictionary  is  and 
how  to  use  it.  Edwin  C.  Woolley 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS' 

The  signs  of  the  times  portend  that  we  are  in  the  dim 
periphery  of  an  on-coming  educational  reformation.  Un¬ 
rest  and  dissatisfaction  are  visible  everywhere  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  questions  asked  daily 
by  educators  seek  to  probe  the  very  foundations  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory  itself.  They  are  not  only  “When,  what  and 
how  shall  we  teach?”  but  also  “Why  shall  we  teach?” 
Scientific  inquiry  alert  and  keen  turns  upon  our  inherited 
pedagogy,  which  like  Topsy  “just  gr owed,”  intent  on  forcing 
it  to  justify  its  existence.  The  method  of  experimentation 
has  invaded  the  class-room  in  an  attempt  to  test  old  methods 
of  teaching  and  to  develop  new  and  better  ones. 

This  unrest  in  our  schools  with  their  “frills  and  fads” 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  perhaps  a  still  greater  social 
unrest.  The  religious  philosophy  of  the  masses  seems  to 
be  changing.  Our  political  institutions  are  being  modified. 
The  forms  of  government  which  we  fondly  expected  would 
last  forever  have  in  many  cases  proved  to  be  impossible. 
Science  is  progressing  so  rapidly  that  with  the  dawning  of 
a  new  morning’s  light,  a  theory  long  considered  impregnable 
may  be  proved  to  be  unstable.  The  very  scientific  books 
that  are  being  issued  from  the  press  may  lack  authenticity 
because  of  the  results  of  some  investigation  or  experiment 
made  since  the  book  was  written.  The  age  is  not  a  renais¬ 
sance,  a  rebirth;  it  is  a  new  growth.  The  newness  of  many 
of  the  problems  of  today  is  such  that  history  can  offer 
few  suggestions  concerning  their  solution.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  times  are  a  challenge  to  men  to  think  in  un¬ 
conventional  ways.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  transitional  age 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Worcester  League  of  Unitarian  Women,  South 
Unitarian  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  15,  1912. 
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in  which  we  are  fast  slipping  our  ancient  moorings  and  leav¬ 
ing  behind  us  many  old  landmarks. 

The  public  school  and  the  Sunday-school  must  naturally 
he  responsive  to  the  social  unrest  and  cravings  of  today, 
if  they  are  to  be  potent  forces  in  the  civilization  of  tomorrow. 
We  may  also  expect  that  certain  tendencies  in  our  public 
•education  of  the  present  will  profoundly  effect  all  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practise  of  the  future.  Among  such 
present-day  tendencies  we  may  mention:  (i)  the  growing 
feeling  that  all  education  shall  fit  one  to  be  a  good  citizen 
— to  be  a  happy  and  useful  member  of  society;  (2)  that 
there  should  be  systematically  organized  curriculums 
dominated  by  this  social  aim;  (3)  that  the  teacher  shall 
have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  subjects  which 
she  is  to  teach,  but  also  have  professional  training. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  school  to  realize  social 
ends  means  necessarily  a  corresponding  emphasis  on  moral 
education.  The  problem  of  teaching  morals  is  far  from 
being  solved  today.  Whatever  may  be  done  toward  its 
solution,  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  the  bible,  the  source 
of  the  greatest  moral  and  religious  inspiration  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  any  direct  way  in  the  public  schools.  Sectarian 
differences  make  this  impossible.  But  the  church  and  the 
Sunday-school  are  the  special  institutions  which  have  been 
delegated  to  minister  to  the  religious  and  moral  needs  of 
man.  To  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school,  society 
has  committed  the  bible.  The  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
is  especially  important,  because  it  deals  with  those  of 
immature  minds  who  are  in  the  formative  period  of  life. 
It  seems  self-evident  that  if  the  Sunday-school  is  to  exercise 
its  proper  function  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth, 
if  it  is  to  cooperate  with  the  public  school  in  its  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  citizens,  it  must  profit  by  the  educational  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  and  present. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Sunday-school  toward  the 
important  tendencies  mentioned  above? 

We  may  note  first  of  all  that  the  church  and  Sunday- 
school  have  always  stood  for  other-worldliness  rather  than 
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for  participation  in  the  actual  life  of  the  world.  They 
have  held  to  that  idea  almost  as  tenaciously  as  the  public 
school  has  adhered  to  the  pedantic  ideals  of  culture..  Altho- 
both  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school  have  modified 
their  aims  a  good  deal,  they  need  to  focus  their  effort  ta 
a  much  greater  extent  on  social  efficiency  if  they  are  to 
organize  themselves  most  effectively  as  helpful  institutions. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  weakness  in  the  Sunday- 
school  is  its  unorganized  curriculum.  In  this  respect  it 
lags  far  behind  the  public  school.  The  latter  attempts 
to  give  some  sort  of  systematic  survey  of  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  etc. ;  but  the  Sunday-school  has  no  carefully  graded 
and  comprehensive  curriculum  so  that  the  pupil  who  begins 
in  the  kindergarten  class  and  completes  the  regular  work 
of  the  school  may  be  assured  of  a  fairly  intelligent  grasp 
of  biblical  history  and  literature.  To  re-organize  its  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  Sunday-school  has  a  crying  need  for  text¬ 
books  and  reference  books  which  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  varying  capacities  and  interests  of  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages.  This  problem  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
public  schools,  which  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  children’s 
books.  Denominational  differences,  too,  prevent  the  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  a  book  on  religion  in  Sunday-schools.  This 
forces  each  sect  to  get  out  its  own  textbooks. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  is  seldom  required  to  have 
special  qualifications.  Often  she  is  chosen  because  neces¬ 
sity  dictates  and  not  because  she  possesses  superior  talent. 
Invariably  she  is  distinguished  by  her  piety  and  by  her 
devotion  to  the  church  organization.  It  frequently  happens 
that  she  has  been  only  a  superficial  student  of  the  bible, 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  reference  books  that  she  might 
use  with  profit  in  the  preparation  of  her  lessons  and  pos¬ 
sesses  no  unusual  love  or  appreciation  for  child  life.  Unless 
the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  public  school  teacher,  she 
usually  lacks  anything  like  a  professional  preparation. 
In  fact,  almost  no  Sunday-school  teacher  of  today  has  had 
anything  like  adequate  training  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
problems  which  she  may  be  expected  to  meet.  If  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  Sunday-school  work  is  considered  and  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  her  pupils  oftener  than  once  a  week,  the  need  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  for  academic  and  professional  training 
becomes  magnified. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  appear  unsympathetic.  He 
understands  that  the  problems  with  which  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  must  cope  in  this  transitional  age  are  many 
and  difficult.  Progress  is  invariably  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
finances  and  by  the  apathy  and  ultraconservatism  of  the 
congregations. 

We  might  well  ask  what  part  the  pastor  should  take  in 
the  reformation  of  the  Sunday-school.  As  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  church,  his  influence  over  the  Sunday-school 
is  necessarily  important,  especially  in  the  smaller  churches. 
The  movement  then  toward  a  scientifically  conducted 
Sunday-school  may  be  expected  to  receive  its  impetus  from 
the  pastor.  This  means  that  he  must  have  training  in 
pedagogy,  especially  Sunday-school  pedagogy,  which  so 
far  has  not  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  The 
initial  impulse  then  must  come  from  the  theological  schools. 
Every  theological  school  should  have  a  chair  of  religious 
pedagogy.  Courses  should  be  given  in  general  psychology, 
child  psychology,  principles  of  teaching,  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation,  religious  literature  for  children,  and  Sunday-school 
management.  It  would  also  be  advantageous  if  this  de¬ 
partment  of  religious  pedagogy  had  charge  of  a  Sunday- 
school  in  which  experimental  pedagogy  might  be  carried 
on,  and  in  which  students  might  observe  model  classes. 
After  such  training  a  pastor  might  be  an  efficient  director 
of  his  own  Sunday-school,  He  might  re-organize  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  give  his  teachers  invaluable  suggestions  in 
lectures  or  in  personal  interviews. 

The  large  churches  should  have  paid  Sunday-school 
superintendents  who  have  had  special  training  and  can 
devote  all  their  time  or  a  large  part  of  it  to  Sunday-school 
work.  If  the  individual  teachers  were  to  receive  some  com¬ 
pensation,  it  might  be  of  great  value.  Sunday-school 
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teachers  would  then  feel  that  they  could  afford  to  spend 
more  time  in  preparing  for  their  teaching.  Under  present 
conditions  this  latter  scheme  may  appear  very  utopian; 
yet,  if  a  crusade  were  made  for  a  Sunday-school  guided  by 
the  most  approved  educational  principles  it  is  possible 
that  the  increasing  interest  in  general  education  might 
inspire  additional  private  contributions  so  that  this  plan 
might  be  realized. 

However  the  Sunday-school  may  meet  its  problem,  it 
can  not  hope  to  keep  step  with  our  general  educational 
progress,  it  can  not  expect  to  make  its  greatest  contributions 
to  social  welfare  unless  it  attempts  to  deal  in  a  scientific 
way  with  the  problems  that  confront  it. 

J.  Mace  Andress 

State  Normal  School 
Worcester,  Mass. 


VII 

WILHELM  MUNCH' 

Wilhelm  Miinch  died  in  Berlin  on  March  25  last,  and 
in  him  there  past  away  a  man  who,  with  Althoff,  Paulsen, 
A.  Matthias,  and  Cauer,  played  a  leading  role  in  the  history 
of  German  education  during  one  of  its  most  stirring  periods. 
Miinch,  who  was  a  solitary  character,  went  his  own  way 
quietly  and  unostentatiously;  so  it  is  only  thru  his  short 
stories,  in  which  the  subjective  element  is  strikingly  dis¬ 
played,  that  we  learn  something  of  his  inner  self,  of  his 
deep  and  tender  nature.  In  spite  of  his  mellowness  of 
character,  he  nevertheless  reflected  in  his  bearing  the  dignity 
of  his  office;  a  slight  disproportion  was  always  noticeable 
between  the  warm,  well-meaning  pedagog  who  penetrated 
to  the  soul,  on  one  hand,  and  the  official,  who  was  called 
upon  to  pass  judgment  and  wear  the  cloak  of  responsibility, 
on  the  other.  He  had  been  called  to  Berlin  by  Althoff 
in  1897  as  an  occasional  adviser  in  school  problems  and 
in  addition,  as  he  himself  modestly  expressed  it,  he  was 
to  make  himself  slightly  useful  as  professor  of  pedagogy 
at  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  advice,  however,  was 
rarely  sought,  and  his  activity  was  confined  largely,  there¬ 
fore,  to  his  academic  duties  and  his  literary  labors,  and 
while  his  success  on  the  university  lecture  platform  was 
handicapped  by  a  chronic  throat  affection,  he  nevertheless 
exercised  a  more  profound  and  more  lasting  influence 
than  he  himself  imagined. 

Miinch  came  to  his  office  as  a  practical  educator  with 
a  rich  experience,  but  with  no  desire  to  emphasize  the 
scholar  or  to  follow  beaten  paths.  His  conception  of  the 
history  of  education  was  based  not  so  much  upon  the  histor- 

'  This  sketch  has  been  prepared  for  the  Educational  Review  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  and  is  based  upon  an 
article  originally  written  by  Dr.  Spranger,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
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ical  facts  themselves  as  upon  their  psychological  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  criticism.  He  made  a  thoro  study  of  modern 
educational  psychology,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  others,  but  he  did  not  imbibe  its  principles  in  the 
systematic  sense,  being  always  careful  to  emphasize  the 
view-points  which  should  guide  the  educator  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  tasks.  In  other  words,  everything  strictly 
philosophical,  everything  systematic  and  dogmatic,  was 
foreign  to  his  nature.  He  could  not  think  in  philosophical 
principles,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  He  was  too 
strongly  imprest  with  the  individuality  of  living  phenom¬ 
ena  to  preach  a  doctrine  of  inviolability  or  to  defend  a 
thesis  blindly — he  always  recognized  plainly  the  justice 
of  a  conflicting  opinion.  In  his  writings  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  light  upon  an  object  from  all  sides,  and 
this  frequently  resulted  in  a  lack  of  clearness  and  of  sharp 
differentiation.  In  all  of  these  characteristics  he  reminds 
us  of  Jean  Paul,  whom  he  admired  greatly  and  to  whose 
educational  activity  he  has  erected  a  beautiful  monument. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  here  a  complete  picture  of 
his  pedagogical  views.  The  title  of  his  chief  work.  The 
spirit  of  teaching,  is  thoroly  descriptive  of  his  attitude; 
it  was  the  breath  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  interested 
rather  than  a  definitive  methodology.  In  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  tendencies  of  his  activity,  in  his  preeminently 
psychological,  and  for  that  very  reason  essentially  realistic 
mode  of  reflection,  he  displayed  the  qualities  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  accomplished  the  school  reforms  of  1901.  Even 
for  the  most  recent  revolutionary  demands  he  had  a  tolerant 
understanding  rarely  met  with  in  men  of  his  position. 
Ind<  ed,  the  educational  ideal  which  Miinch  described  at 
the  close  of  the  work  just  cited,  bears  a  distinctly  modern 
eharacter.  The  conclusions  of  the  conference  of  1900, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  apparently  regarded  as 
a  perfectly  natural  demand  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  period 
which  gave  them  birth.  In  the  actual  application  of  the 
reforms  he  had  no  diiect  share;  his  service  consisted  pri¬ 
marily  m  having  called  the  attention  of  the  new  generation 
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•of  teachers  to  the  changed  circumstances  and  to  new  peda¬ 
gogical  requirements. 

The  philosophical-historical  spirit  of  Paulsen  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  teachings  of  a  man  like  Miinch  in 
order  to  secure  in  Germany  the  recognition  of  education 
as  a  proper  university  discipline,  and  this  recognition  has 
been  brought  about.  The  question  occasionally  put  to 
Miinch  as  to  whether  he  could  interpret  Plato  differently 
from  the  philologists  is  symbolic  of  a  view-point  which  be¬ 
came  antiquated  some  years  ago.  It  would  scarcely  occur 
to  educators  to  belittle  the  rights  of  any  specialty,  least 
■of  all  those  of  philology,  even  in  its  strictest  demands, 
but  there  is  just  as  little  reason  for  questioning  the  existence 
of  the  educational  spirit  and  of  educational  science  in  the 
university  economy.  Similarly,  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
academically  trained  teacher  to  hold  himself  aloof  from 
the  world  of  educational  problems  and  achievements,  as 
if  those  were  matters  that  could  interest  only  the  elementary 
teacher.  The  university,  to  be  sure,  is  primarily  a  place 
for  scientific  work  and  investigation,  and  education  should 
be  assigned  a  place  in  the  university  curriculum  only  in  so 
far  as  its  scientific  aspect  is  involved.  This  would  include, 
for  example,  the  history  and  organization  of  education, 
the  philosophical  treatment  of  educational  questions  as 
problems  of  civilization,  the  theory  of  education  and  of 
instruction.  The  study  of  education  'at  the  university 
is  not  intended  to  produce  specialists  in  this  field,  any 
more  than  is  the  study  of  nquired  courses  of  philosophy 
intended  to  create  philosophers.  While  the  subject  of 
•education  will  always  be  one  of  major  interest  for  the  future 
seminary  (teachers  college)  instructor,  it  ought  to  be, 
^or  the  middle  school  teacher,  a  minor  subject,  but,  like 
philosophy,  none  the  less  a  definite  part  of  his  general 
equipment.  It  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  acquiring 
the  method  of  education  at  the  university,  but  rather  of 
receiving  personal  inspiration  and  suggestive  stimulation, 
of  learning  to  regard  teaching  as  an  art  and  not  as  a  trade. 

It  was  ior  this  recognition  of  education  in  the  university 
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curriculum  that  Miinch  fought  untiringly,  both  m  hfs 
academic  labors  and  in  his  writings;  and  his  influence 
came  at  a  time  when  such  efforts  were  calculated  to  invite 
scorn  and  obloquy.  He  never  denied  that  the  scientific 
studies  must  remain  of  paramount  interest  to  the  prospective 
teacher  enrolled  at  the  university,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
demanded  “the  acquirement  and  confirmation  of  a  wide 
horizon,  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  in  the  general 
field  of  educational  problems,  so  far  as  possible  on  the  basis 
of  definite  psychological  knowledge.”  The  governments 
are  beginning  to  satisfy  his  demands  by  the  foundation  of 
full  professorships  of  education,  and  no  doubt  this  movement 
would  make  even  more  rapid  headway  if  properly  trainedl 
investigators  in  the  field  of  education  were  available^ 
When  Paulsen  died,  the  middle  school  teachers  began  to- 
appreciate  Miinch  more  and  more  as  their  official  repre¬ 
sentative;  now  that  he  too  has  gone,  they  have  learned  to 
view  his  strivings  as  a  precious  legacy. 


VIII 

THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY^ 


Mr.  Chancellor,  Regents,  Mr.  Commissioner,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  The  occasion  that  has  brought  together  this 
distinguished  and  representative  assemblage  is  no  ordinary 
one.  It  has  called  from  his  post  of  duty  across  the  sea 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  order  that 
he  may  fill  his  distinguished  place  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  summoned 
here  representatives  of  public  life,  of  education  and  of 
institutions  of  learning  from  every  part  of  our  land,  and 
from  other  lands  as  well;  and  it  has  called  foith  those  mes¬ 
sages  of  congratulation  such  as  the  Commissioner  has  just 
read  from  the  very  edge  of  the  world’s  latest  war  and  from 
the  capital  city  of  one  of  the  world’s  most  heavily  opprest 
peoples. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  it  is  not  to  be  passt 
by  with  a  mere  word  of  description  of  this  great  building, 
however  ncble,  however  magnificent,  however  monumental; 
because  this  building  which  we  are  here  to  dedicate  to  its 
high  purpose  in  the  presence  of  lepresentatives  of  education 
of  every  form  and  type,  is  itself  the  lesult  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  of  purposeful  history.  It  puts  into 
marble  and  stone  and  steel  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  great 
ideal. 

The  constructive  spirit  of  Alexander  Hamilton  broods 
over  this  place.  Whether  or  not  Hamilton  was  himself 
the  first  of  conceive  of  an  American  State  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  every  educational  interest  and  every  type 
and  form  of  instruction  was  to  be  included,  makes  very 
little  difference.  Whether  Hamilton  himself  worked  out 
the  plan  for  the  New  York  system  of  education,  or  whether 

‘  Stenographic  report  of  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  State  Education  Building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  i6,  1912^ 
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he  only  aided  and  guided  others  in  working  it  out,  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  present  importance.  Hamilton’s  philo¬ 
sophic  insight,  his  broad  vision,  his  practical  capacity, 
are  all  represented  and  reflected  in  what  this  great  building 
stands  for  and  celebrates.  That  the  framework  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  embodies 
the  result  of  the  conflicting  views,  political  and  social, 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  of  George  Clinton,  we  know. 
That  the  life  history  of  that  system  bears  in  the  fullest 
measure  the  evidence  of  Hamilton’s  genius  and  of  Hamilton’s 
intellectual  vitality,  is  a  matter  of  undisputed  record  and 
should  be  recalled  on  this  day  and  in  this  presence. 

The  seed  thought  which  underlies  and  gives  purpose 
to  the  whole  educational  policy  of  New  York  from  its  very 
beginning — when  it  was  a  colony,  when  it  was  a  province, 
and  later  when  it  became  a  state — is,  that  the  educational 
process  is  a  unit  and  that  its  supervision  and  control  should 
be  gathered  into  one  single  department  of  state  education. 
Rivalries,  misunderstandings,  personal  interests  and  ambi¬ 
tions  long  retarded  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  fine 
aim.  From  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  in  1812  of 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent 'of  Public  Instruction, 
until  the  enactment  nearly  90  years  later  of  the  admirable 
law  which  is  now  in  force  and  under  which  we  live,  the  com¬ 
plete  unification  of  the  educational  administration  of  the 
state  proved  to  be  impossible.  That  unification  has  now 
been  wholly  achieved.  This  building  is  its  revelation  and 
its  embodiment.  It  has  been  achieved  to  the  very  great 
satisfaction,  I  feel  sure,  of  every  student  of  education  and 
of  the  enlightened  citizenship  of  the  state.  It  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  for  New  York;  it  is  an  example  for  our  sister  states. 

This  evidence  of  practical  sagacity  reflects  and  exemplifies 
a  profound  philosophic  truth.  The  moment  that  we  think 
straight  about  education  and  free  ourselves  from  cant, 
from  phrase-making  and  from  formulas,  we  know  that 
intellectual  and  moral  growth  is  an  undivided  process. 
We  know  that  it  can  not  be  divided  into  watertight  compart¬ 
ments  any  one  of  which  may  be  filled  with  ignorance  while 
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the  human  being  affected  still  floats  on  the  sea  of  intelligence. 
We  know  that  it  can  not  be  cut  up  into  fragments  at  war 
among  themselves,  with  some  one  fragment  taking  pie- 
cedence  over  others.  We  know  that  every  educational 
institution  has  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  end, 
and  that  to  attempt  to  set  one  against  the  other,  to  bring 
about  conflict  and  rivalry  and  jealousy  between  them, 
is  to  incite  educational  civil  war.  The  division  of  education 
into  stages,  the  classification  of  educational  institutions 
into  types,  is  a  mere  matter  of  administrative  convenience, 
a  simple  administrative  device  with  nothing  to  justify  it 
but  our  administrative  convenience  and  necessity.  If 
anyone  supposes  that  this  device  rests  upon  some  profound 
principle  that  fixes  a  gulf  between  one  stage  or  grade  of 
education  and  another,  and  that  compels  these  stages  to  have 
different  and  disputing  interests,  then  in  my  judgment  that 
principle  is  ipso  facto  false.  It  is  a  constant  struggle  in 
all  of  our  educational  administration  to  keep  these  ad¬ 
ministrative  conveniences  in  the  subordinate  place  where 
they  belong.  We  are  always  to  have  a  great  and  serious 
care  that  our  administrative  devices  are  not  erected  into 
shibboleths  and  so  made  the  means  of  cramping,  narrowing 
or  crushing  the  life-history  of  even  a  single  human  soul. 

The  point  of  this  remark  lies,  as  an  American  humorist 
has  said,  in  the  application  of  it.  That  application  is  this : 
The  process  which  this  building  symbolizes,  the  process 
to  aid  and  guide  which  tht  school,  the  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  are  founded,  is  one  that  would  go  on  in  some  fashion 
if  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  had  never  been  heard 
of.  These  institutions  do  not  create  education,  altho 
they  sometimes  conspire  to  make  it  extremely  difficult. 
Whtn  one  reflects  upon  the  ravages  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  name  of  education  and  upon  the  assaults 
on  our  intelligence  which  have  been  made  by  educated 
men,  he  sees  the  point  of  view  of  the  cynic  who  would  urge 
us  to  agitate  for  compulsory  illiteracy!  He  is  disposed  to 
paraphrase  the  dying  words  of  Madame  Roland,  and  to 
cry  out  “Oh,  education,  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
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thy  name!”  All  of  which  means  that  our  supreme  care 
in  reflecting  upon  this  great  public  interest  must  be  to 
keep  it  natural,  to  keep  it  true,  to  keep  it  free  from  con¬ 
tamination  alike  by  false  and  low  ideals  and  by  mere  me¬ 
chanical  devices. 

Education  suffers  sometimes  from  those  who  rush  to 
aid  it,  from  those  who  invent  mechanical  devices  for  it 
and  who  become  so  much  more  interested  in  the  mechanical 
device  than  in  the  process  itself.  If  we  could  only  learn 
that  all  our  devices,  all  our  machinery,  are  subordinant 
and  adjuvant,  and  are  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  place! 
When  we  become  supremely  wise  and  supremely  skilful 
perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  them  altogether. 

At  the  heart  of  this  educational  process,  giving  it  great 
dignity  and  direction,  lies  the  most  precious  thing  in  the 
world,  human  personality.  Human  personality  is  an  end 
in  itself.  To  watch  it  grow,  to  help  it  grow,  to  take  note  of 
the  results  of  its  growth,  are  a  constant  joy  and  delight. 
The  putting  forth  of  new  power,  the  giving  evidence  of  a 
capacity  previously  non-existent  and  the  growing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  capable  and  wise  self-direction,  are  the  tests  of 
an  education  that  is  real  rather  than  one  that  is  merely 
formal  and  mechanical. 

This  human  personality  begins  to  manifest  itself  at 
birth,  and  already  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  elementary 
school  it  is  the  subject  of  observation  and  care;  but  it  is 
precisely  this  same  human  personality,  a  little  more  mature, 
a  little  better  disciplined,  a  little  more  closely  addicted  to 
fixed  habits,  that  gives  purpose  to  the  university.  There 
is  no  qualitative  change;  there  is  a  quantitative  gain  in 
power,  in  habit,  in  capacity;  but  the  quality,  the  essence, 
the  spiritual  life  at  the  seat  and  center  of  the  process, 
are  precisely  the  same  at  whatever  point  in  the  institutional 
scale  you  bring  it  under  observation. 

The  responsibility  of  the  university  is  doubly  great 
because  of  its  traditions,  because  of  its  resources,  because 
of  its  equipment,  because  of  its  opportunity  and  because 
it  is  the  last  of  man’s  formal  expressions  of  method  as  to  the 
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proper  training  of  his  fellow  man.  The  university  is  the 
very  last  rung  on  the  trellis  work  that  we  put  up  in  order 
that  this  tender  plant,  reaching  up  from  earth  towards 
heaven,  may  find  something  upon  which  to  rest  its  tendrils 
as  it  grows  out  into  an  independent  strength  and  life  of 
its  own.  But  the  university  can  not  be  out  of  sympathy, 
out  of  contact,  out  of  knowledge  with  the  schools,  with  the 
institutions  of  every  type  that  deal  with  human  personality 
in  its  earlier  and  less  mature  forms.  A  true  university 
is  a  proving-ground  for  personality  and  for  intellectual 
power  and  a  splendid  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the 
muscles  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  university  is  to  provide  the  companionship  of 
scholars  for  scholars  at  a  time  when  sufficient  maturity 
has  been  reached  to  make  the  joy  of  the  intellectual  life 
intense  and  productive.  If  I  may  borrow  a  charming  phrase 
from  a  colleague  of  mine,  I  should  say  that  a  university  is 
a  company  of  scholars  in  which  those  who  have  discovered 
the  mind  make  full,  profitable  and  productive  use  of  their 
discovery. 

The  temptation  to  define  a  university  is  very  great 
and  the  task  is  very  difficult.  The  university  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  many  forms  and  in  many  ways.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  little  group  of  students  of  the  art  of  healing 
who  gathered  long  ago  about  a  bubbling  spring  in  the  south 
of  Italy  and  made  the  University  of  Salerno;  from  the  band 
of  eager  scholars  of  the  Roman  law  who  congregated  in 
Bologna  to  hear  Imerius  tell  what  it  was  that  the  Roman 
world,  already  lost,  had  left  in  form  and  structure  to  the 
civilization  that  the  barbarian  peoples  were  building  upon 
the  place  where  Rome  once  was;  from  the  day  when  a  band 
of  these  students  exposed  themselves  to  heat,  to  cold, 
to  fatigue,  to  expense,  to  danger,  in  order  that  they  might 
tramp,  foot  weary,  across  the  plains  of  France  to  hear  the 
masters  of  the  schools  expound  the  knowledge  of  the  time 
on  the  hills  that  rise  on  either  side  of  the  River  Seine, 
which  were  the  birthplace  of  the  University  of  Paris — it  is 
a  far  cry,  I  say,  from  all  that  to  the  great  busy  universities 
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of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,  of  Paris,  to  the  halls  and  walls  of 
Oxford  and  of  Cambiidge,  to  Edinburgh  and  to  St.  Andrews, 
to  the  universities  of  our  own  land,  of  Canada  and  those 
on  the  other  shore  of  the  southern  sea.  But  they  all  have 
something  in  common.  It  is  possible  to  seek  and  to  find 
that  common  denominator  and  to  relate  all  these  great 
undertakings  and  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  in 
a  class  and  so  to  define  them. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  I  ventured  to  offer  a  definition  of 
a  university  which  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change.  A 
college  of  the  liberal  arts  is  not  a  university,  even  if  its 
requirements  for  admission  be  higher  or  more  complicated 
than  usual.  The  college  has  its  task,  which  is  the  training 
of  American  citizens  who  shall  be  educated  gentlemen.  A 
college  surrounded  by  or  allied  to  a  group  of  technical  or 
professional  faculties  or  schools  is  not  a  university.  A 
university  is  an  institution  where  students  adequately 
trained  by  previous  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
are  led  into  special  fields  of  learning  and  research  by  teachers 
of  high  excellence  and  originality,  and  where  by  the  agency 
of  libraries,  museums,  laboratories  and  .publications,  knowl¬ 
edge  is  conserved,  advanced  and  disseminated.  Teaching 
is  only  one  function  of  a  university,  and  perhaps  the  smallest 
one.  Its  chief  function  is  the  conservation,  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  pushing  out 
of  that  border  line  between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
which  constitutes  the  human  horizon.  The  student  who 
has  felt  the  thrill  of  discovery,  however  slight,  however 
unimportant;  the  student  who  has  put  his  foot  on  ground 
in  letters,  in  science,  in  philosophy,  where  no  man’s  foot 
has  ever  been  before,  knows  what  it  is  to  feel  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  discovery.  He  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
university. 

What  the  Germans  call  the  philosophical  faculty  is 
at  once  the  essence  and  the  glory  of  the  university.  There 
can  be  no  university  where  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of 
this  faculty  do  not  dominate.  Indeed,  a  university  is 
a  thing,  a  place,  a  spirit,  and  not  a  name  at  all.  No  insti- 
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tution  can  become  a  university  by  merely  calling  itself  so.. 
It  must  come  into  spiritual  kinship  with  those  that  have 
worthily  borne  the  name  since  universities  were.  If  Mr. 
Lowell  exaggerated  a  little  when  he  said  at  Harvard  some 
years  ago  that  a  university  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful 
is  taught,  surely  he  exaggerated  on  the  right  side.  Doubt¬ 
less  what  he  had  in  mind  was  the  fact  that  the  university 
is  a  place  where  everything  else  is  not  subordinated  to  the 
immediately  gainful  or  practical.  The  university  is  the 
resting  place  of  those  activities,  those  scholarly  inspirations, 
those  intellectual  endeavors  which  make  for  spiritual  in¬ 
sight,  spiritual  depth,  and  spiritual  beauty,  but  which  can  not 
be  transmuted  into  any  coin  less  base  than  highest  human 
service. 

Then  the  university  relates  itself  in  closest  fashion  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  state,  the  civic  order,  the 
community.  The  university  is  the  home  of  that  freedom 
of  the  spirit  which  is  liberty;  liberty  to  think,  liberty  to 
speak,  liberty  to  teach,  always  observing  those  limits 
which  common  sense,  right  feeling  and  a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind  put  upon  all  of  us. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  man’s  faith  in  liberty  has 
weakened  a  good  deal  in  these  later  years.  As  I  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  abroad  and  at  home,  I  should  say  that 
man’s  belief  in  liberty  is  less  vital,  his  grip  upon  it  less  firm, 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  On  every  side  and 
in  almost  every  land  it  is  now  proposed  to  achieve  those 
aims  for  which  liberty  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  best 
agent,  by  substituting  for  liberty  the  essentially  medieval 
instrument  of  regulation.  There  are  strong  and  able  men 
who  believe  that  what  the  single  tyrant  could  not  accomplish 
the  many-headed  majority  may  do.  It  appears  to  be  likely 
that  the  world  will  undergo  another  experience  of  this 
time-old  experiment  which  has  been  tried  so  often,  until 
once  more  its  futility  is  made  plain  to  everyone ;  and  then, 
doubtless  after  some  of  us  are  gone,  by  common  consent 
the  search  for  liberty  and  its  right  exercise  will  be  resumed. 

.  But  there  is  happily  no  sign  that  liberty  is  to  be  driven 
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out  of  the  university.  If  the  universities  give  liberty  a 
home  and  keep  alive  the  little  flame  that  has  illumined 
the  world  so  brightly  and  so  long,  man  is  just  as  sure  to 
return  to  the  pursuit  of  liberty  and  its  right  exercise  as 
the  dawn  is  to  follow  the  darkest  night. 

Liberty  implies  a  discipline  which  is  self-discipline, 
and  liberty  is  not  license.  It  implies  a  discipline  by  which 
the  human  spirit  has  taken  over  from  the  world  about  it, 
from  history,  from  tradition,  from  morality,  from  human 
feeling,  a  great  fund  of  material  and  made  it  into  habits  of 
self-control,  self-direction,  self-ordering.  The  institutions 
of  civilization  are  the  world’s  highest  and  best  example  of  a 
disciplined  liberty.  It  is  a  function  of  the  university  to 
show  liberty  at  work  under  the  restraint  which  self-disci¬ 
pline  imposes. 

Moreover,  true  liberty  implies  reverence  and  carries 
reverence  in  its  breast;  reverence  for  that  which  lasts, 
reverence  for  that  which  has  proved  itself,  reverence  for  that 
which  bears  the  marks  of  excellence,  reverence  for  that 
which  calls  man  up  out  of  and  above  himself.  That  uni¬ 
versity  falls  short  of  its  opportunity  .which  does  not  give 
constant  lessons  in  a  liberty  that  is  self-disciplined  and 
that  is  reverent. 

This  liberty  which  the  university  cherishes  is  the  per¬ 
sistent  foe  of  all  forms  of  artificial  equality,  of  all  forms  of 
mechanical  procedure,  and  of  all  manifestations  of  a  smug 
satisfaction  with  chains  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  narrow¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  function  of  the  university  in  every  land  to 
make  this  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

We  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  task  of 
the  university  grows  gi  eater  as  the  difficulties  of  democracy 
grow  heavier  and  more  numerous.  But  the  university  dare 
not  shrink  from  its  responsibility,  from  its  call  to  public 
service,  from  its  protection  of  liberty.  The  university 
must  not  follow,  it  must  lead.  The  university  must  not 
seek  for  popularity,  it  must  remain  true  to  principle.  The 
university  must  not  sacrifice  its  independence  either  thru 
fear  of  criticism  or  abuse  or  thru  hope  of  favors  and  of  gain. 
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We  dare  not  be  false  to  our  great  tradition.  Remember 
that  of  all  existing  institutions  of  civilization  which  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  western  world,  the  university  is  now 
the  oldest  save  only  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Roman 
Law.  The  university  has  witnest  the  decline  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  migration  of  peoples,  the  discovery  of  conti¬ 
nents,  and  one  revolution  after  another  in  the  intellectual, 
social  and  political  life  of  man.  Of  all  these  the  university 
may  say,  in  the  well-known  words  of  the  pious  Aeneas, 
omitting  only  his  adjective  of  misery, 

Quaeque  ipse  vidi 

Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

The  university  has  been  at  the  heart  and  center  of  almost 
every  great  movement  in  the  western  world  that  has  an 
intellectual  aspect  or  an  intellectual  origin.  Its  responsi¬ 
bility  was  never  so  heavy  as  it  is  today.  This  is  tiue 
whether  you  look  to  Germany,  to  Italy,  to  France,  to  Russia, 
to  England,  to  Scotland,  to  Canada,  to  America,  to  the 
Latin-American  Republics,  or  to  the  new  commonwealths 
of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  What  is  it  that  the  states¬ 
men  of  new  China,  feeling  the  flow  of  a  fresh  life  blood  in  the 
nation’s  veins,  first  propose  to  imitate  out  of  all  the  world? 
They  wish  to  imitate  the  university  as  Europe  and  America 
know  it,  and  for  the  very  purposes  which  have  made  it 
so  permanent  and  so  powerful  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

We  are  looking  out,  by  common  consent,  upon  a  new 
and  changing  intellectual  and  social  sea.  The  sight  is 
unfamiliar  to  the  individual  but  not  to  the  university.  The 
university  has  seen  it  so  often,  whether  the  change  has  been 
for  good  or  for  ill,  that  the  university  knows  that  if  only  it 
keeps  its  mind  clear  and  its  heart  true  and  the  prow  of  its 
ship  turned  toward  the  pole-star,  it  will  survive  these 
changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  will  contribute  to  make 
them  beneficient.  The  university  knows  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  will  come  out  of  all  these  changes  stronger, 
more  influential,  and  bearing  a  heavier  responsibility  than 
ever. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  university  which  is  brick  and  stone 
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and  mortar  and  steel.  I  do  not  even  speak  of  the  uni-- 
versity  which  is  books  and  laboratories  and  class-rooms, 
and  thronging  companies  of  students.  I  speak  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  great  human  ideal.  I  speak  of  it  as  the  free 
pursuit  of  truth  by  scholars  in  association,  partly  for  the 
joy  of  discovery  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  partly  for  the 
service  to  one’s  fellow- men  thru  the  results  of  discovery 
and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

When  I  look  back  and  remember  what  the  university  so- 
conceived  has  done,  when  I  remember  the  great  names, 
the  noble  characters,  the  splendid  achievements  that  are 
built  forever  into  its  thousand  and  more  years  of  history, 
I  think  I  can  see  that  we  have  only  to  remain  true  to  our 
high  tradition,  only  to  hold  fast  to  our  inflexible  purpose, 
only  to  continue  to  nourish  a  disciplined  and  reverent 
liberty,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  university  will  remain 
to  serve  mankind  when  even  the  marble  and  steel  of  this, 
great  building  shall  have  crumbled  and  rusted  into  dust. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler- 
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DISCUSSION 

STATISTICS  AS  TO  OVER-AGE  PUPIUS 

Mr.  William  H.  Allen,  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review,  says:  “In  October,  1912,  the 
Educational  Review  prints  over  the  signature  of  the 
New  York  City  city  (sic)  superintendent  of  schools,  a  mis¬ 
statement  as  to  educational  history.”  With  his  marvelous 
talent  for  suppressing  part  of  the  truth,  Mr.  Allen  fails  to 
inform  his  readers  that  the  “misstatement”  in  question 
was  not  mine,  but  was  quoted  from  an  article  printed  by 
Mr.  Roland  P.  Faulkner,  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.  The  quotation  reads  as 
follows:  “In  his  report  for  1904,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  New  York,  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  developed 
the  idea  of  the  over-age  or  retarded  pupil,  and  showed  by 
his  figures  that  some  39  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  were  retarded.  At  the  time,  his  work  stood  prac¬ 
tically  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
Whether  the  percentage  was  high  or  low  could  not  be  known 
by  a  comparison  with  other  places.”  Observe  that  Mr. 
Faulkner  does  not  say  “absolutely  alone,”  but  “prac¬ 
tically  alone.”  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  correct;  at 
least,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  contradict  it.  If  Mr. 
Allen  desires  to  see  the  question  treated  more  in  detail, 
let  him  read  Chapter  I  of  Ayres’s  Laggards  in  our  schools. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  late  Superintendent  Soldan  dis- 
cust  over-age  pupils  in  the  St.  Louis  Report  for  1899. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  I  had  been  discussing  that  very 
question  and  publishing  tables  showing  the  ages  of  children 
by  grades  in  the  Brooklyn  schools  since  1887.  But  neither 
of  these  facts  signifies.  If  there  is  any  importance  in  the 
matter  at  all,  it  is  that  in  1904,  thru  the  researches  of 
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Mr.  Faulkner  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico,  and  thru  mine  in 
New  York,  the  matter  of  over-age  children  in  the  grades 
was,  for  the  first  time,  forcibly  and  generally  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  then  com¬ 
menced  the  studies  and  investigations,  and  experiments 
regarding  over-age  children,  which  have  already  accom¬ 
plished  much  for  the  “backward  child.” 


City  Superintendent  op  Schools 
New  York 


William  H.  Maxwell 


.  X 

REVIEWS 

Teaching  in  school  and  college — By  William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of 

English  Literature  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 

1912.  186  p.  $1.00. 

This  little  book  is  like  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  across  the 
arid  plains  of  scientific  pedagogy.  The  author  justifies  his 
purpose  by  declaring  that  he  loves  to  teach,  and  it  is  evident 
also  that  he  loves  his  subject  and  loves  his  students.  He 
disclaims  any  knowledge  whatever  of  scientific  teaching. 
He  says  “I  have  never  studied  the  psychology  of  the  child, 
and  have  never  attempted  to  find  the  way  to  a  boy’s  heart 
by  a  scientific  formula.”  Professor  Phelps  recognizes 
that  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  worthy  subjects 
for  study,  but  thinks  that  teaching  is  distinctly  a  human 
profession  and  that  the  chief  factor  is  the  teacher  himself. 
It  is  evident  that  Professor  Phelps  teaches  with  the  zest 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  a  student  plays  baseball  or 
football,  determined  to  win  and  ready  to  throw  into  the 
game  every  ounce  of  his  strength  and  ability.  The  confes¬ 
sions  which  he  makes  concerning  his  own  experiences  in 
the  school  room  go  far  to  explain  the  enviable  reputation 
which  he  has  long  held  as  a  teacher  of  English  literature 
at  Yale,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  modern  literature  on  the 
platform  and  in  current  periodicals.  Any  teacher  in  any 
school  or  college  will  be  helped  and  encouraged  by  reading 
these  chapters.  From  what  he  has  to  say  on  school  teaching 
and  discipline  it  is  evident  that  his  experience  was  not 
calculated  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  rapid  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  American  public  schools  in  humaniz¬ 
ing  discipline  and  in  bringing  about  cooperation  and  good 
will  between  pupils  and  teachers.  The  schools  in  which 
he  taught,  however  excellent  they  were,  were  far  behind 
the  present  standard  whereby  boys  and  guls  are  expected 
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to  control  themselves  and  thus  become  strong  in  character. 
His  remarks  on  the  efficiency  of  college  teaching  are  espe¬ 
cially  invigorating.  He  makes  many  suggestions  good  for 
any  teacher,  urges  directness  and  frankness  on  all  occasions, 
and  believes  in  marks  and  Examinations  because  they 
help  to  secure  scholarship,  which  he  esteems  as  one  of  the 
highest  aims  of  teaching.  The  book  abounds  in  humorous 
references,  not  only  to  his  own  experiences,  but  to  those 
of  other  college  teachers. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  literature,  he  would  cut  down 
the  writing  of  themes,  and  declares  that  “the  best  way  to 
learn  to  write  is  to  read,  just  as  one  learns  good  manners 
by  associating  with  well-bred  people.”  Teachers  should 
be  correct  in  their  use  of  language,  especially  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  He  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  linguistics 
and  literature.  The  main  object  “is  not  word  study, 
is  not  the  grinding  out  of  classical  allusions,  is  not  unre¬ 
lated  biographical  details  of  authors,  but  the  awakening 
in  a  pupil’s  mind  of  a  love  of  reading.”  He  deprecates 
the  feverish  desire  of  men  for  the  doctor’s  degree,  and 
thinks  universities  pander  to  this  taste  by  turning  out 
doctors  who  are  more  or  less  illiterate.. 

Professor  Phelps  rejoices  that  the  modern  professor  has 
shed  the  black  frock  coat,  and  that  the  man  who  enters 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching  is  no  longer  regarded  as  is 
the  nun  who  takes  the  veil.  “The  modern  professor  ...  is  a 
member  of  clubs,  and  speaks  the  language  of  common  life. 
He  does  not  smell  of  his  job,  does  not  talk  shop  except 
with  his  colleagues,  and  the  shrewd  man  of  business  who 
meets  him  casually  does  not  guess  his  calling.”  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  with  all  the  humor  and  zest  and  every-day  good 
sense  of  the  writer,  he  believes  the  teacher  should  be  a 
Christian  gentleman,  should  stand  for  the  truth  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  and  so  be  a  safe  and  worthy  example  to  young  men. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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'The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  education  of  the  young — By  T.  Raymont.  New 

York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1911.  254  p.  $1.25. 

Students  of  the  Bible  are  well  aware  of  the  gap  that 
•exists  between  the  results  of  technical  and  thoro  scholar¬ 
ship  and  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  are 
also  equally  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  recommending  any 
single  book  of  moderate  size  which  will  give  to  parents 
and  those  preparing  to  teach,  clear  and  dependable  in¬ 
formation.  The  situation  is  especially  perplexing  when 
the  question  is  raised,  how  shall  the  Bible  be  taught  to 
children  and  young  people? 

Mr.  T.  Raymont  in  his  book  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
education  of  the  young — a  book  for  teachers  and  parents — 
makes  an  admirable  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  He 
recognizes  fairly  that  “the  spread  of  general  education  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  people  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  naive  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tuies.”  But  he  shows  that  “the  results  of  modem  literary 
and  historical  research  are  at  hand  to  help  us  and  if  we 
utilize  these  results  carefully  and  faithfully,  it  may  well 
happen  that,  so  far  from  being  a  diminishing  force  in  our 
national  life,  the  Bible  will  at  last  come  into  its  own.” 
The  method  of  modern  Biblical  study  is  concisely  explained, 
with  concrete  illustration;  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  term 
historical  or  “higher”  criticism  should  in  no  way  imply 
destructive  fault-finding  or  an  ineverent  manner  of  inquiry, 
for  in  its  light  “many  a  dark  chapter  becomes  irradiated 
with  new*  significance,  both  from  the  literary  and  from  the 
religious  point  of  view;”  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
read  as  “literary  wholes,”  in  their  natural  connection, 
and  with  reference  to  their  historical  background  and  the 
shaping  influence  of  the  geographical  conditions;  above 
all,  stress  is  laid  on  the  moral  and  religious  and  spiritual 
values  to  be  obtained.  A  teacher’s  survey  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  given,  containing  in  condensed  form 
the  main  conclusions  of  scholarly  investigation,  and  a  final 
chapter  is  devoted  to  practical  suggestions  as  to  modes  of 
presentation. 
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It  may  be  that  such  a  rapid  survey  as  is  given  in  this 
book  would,  at  first  reading,  seem  somewhat  perplexing 
to  the  non-specialist;  but  a  comprehensive  bibliography 
is  included  in  the  appendix,  and  the  parent  or  teacher  who 
earnestly  wishes  to  master  the  contents  of  the  Bible  will 
easily  discover  the  means  for  further  study. 

Raymond  C.  Knox 

Columbia  University 


Th'-  adividual  in  the  making — a  subjective  view  of  child  development  with 
sl;  gestions  for  parents  and  teachers — By  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911.  ix  -|-  339  p.  $1.25. 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick’s  Fundamentals  of 
child  study  has  led  the  teaching  public  to  expect  well  of 
any  book  from  his  pen.  The  individual  in  the  making 
differs  from  the  earlier  book  in  that  it  is  an  “attempt  to 
trace  the  development  of  a  child’s  mind  as  a  whole  thru 
various  stages  instead  of  discussing  separately  the  various 
instincts  and  other  phases  of  child-life.’’  It  is  intended 
for  parents  as  well  as  for  teachers,  to  furnish,  as  it  were, 
a  chart  by  which  to  “guide  the  child  into  the  most  favoring 
channels  and  past  the  most  serious  dangers  that  are  found 
in  each  stage  of  development.’’ 

The  general  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Stanley  Hall 
school  of  enquiry.  Special  acknowledgment  is  made  in 
the  preface  to  the  head  of  this  school,  as  “the  doer  or 
inspirer  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  in  America 
in  studying  children;’’  and  the  references  within  the  text 
are  nearly  all  to  the  pages  of  the  Pedagogical  seminary. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  author  has  not  been  content 
to  adopt  merely  the  excellencies  of  this  school;  the  very 
style  of  the  great  work  on  Adolescence  here  appears  un¬ 
mistakably.  One  finds  the  same  loosely  knit  omnium 
gatherum  chapters,  whose  abundant  illustrative  material 
seems  but  the  aggregated  contents  of  capacious  filing 
cases.  Indeed  the  most  unfavorable  criticisms  of  the  book 
belong  just  here.  The  reader  who  wishes  close  thinking 
and  well  knit  organization  will  be  disappointed.  Material 
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for  thought  there  is,  and  scattered  thruout  are  many  good 
thoughts;  but  of  organization  in  every  sense  there  is  much 
less  than  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

While  the  reader  is  thus  prepared  to  rank  the  present 
work  below  the  Fundamentals  of  child  study,  he  must  not 
suppose  that  it  has  little  worth.  One  will  find  here  in 
convenient  form  a  very  adequate  summary  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  treated.  In  this  is  met 
a  want  for  some  time  felt.  Many  teachers  will  find  the 
work  useful  as  a  class-room  text;  more,  probably,  will  use  it 
as  collateral  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  course  in 
educational  psychology.  In  its  special  field,  the  book  is 
distinctly  the  best  on  the  market,  well  nigh  the  only  one, 
in  fact;  and  in  spite  of  the  defects  noted,  the  beginner — 
especially  under  suitable  guidance — will  get  both  pleasure 
and  profit,  while  the  older  student  wdll  find  much  that  is 
suggestive. 

William  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  sexual  life  of  the  child — By  Dr.  Albert  Moll.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1912.  338  p.  $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  German  physician  of  large 
experience,  and  he  has  embodied  his  opinions  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  well  written  volume.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Dr.  Eden  Paul  from  the  German. 

Sex  education,  or  the  reason  for  teaching  children  how 
their  sexual  organs  are  constructed  and  what  functions 
they  are  assigned  to  perform  and  how  to  take  care  of  them, 
as  they  would  of  their  eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  other  parts 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  abuses  and  diseases  that  they  are 
subject  to,  and  the  misery  and  wretchedness  that  may  re¬ 
sult,  and  frequently  does  result,  from  contamination  and 
debauchery,  is  certainly  an  important,  nay  a  vital  matter, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  to  handle.  The  literature  on  this 
delicate  subject  is  increasing  each  year,  and  educators  and 
physicians  are  grappling  with  the  question  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  Physicians,  in  a  practical,  blunt  way,  are 
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the  best  qualified  to  explain  such  matters  to  parents,  or 
to  young  persons  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  but  this 
information  may  come  too  late  in  life,  after  the  mischief  is 
done,  or  vicious  habits  have  undermined  the  physical 
organism. 

Dr.  Moll  brushes  aside  all  fastidiousness,  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  explain  in  common  language,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  but  few  technical  terms,  the  sexual  organs  of  both 
sexes,  noting  their  differences,  the  manifestation  of  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  each  sex,  their  pathology,  etiology 
and  sexual  life  of  the  child  and  youth. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  full  of  information  that 
parents  ought  to  know — especially  those  that  have  the 
immediate  custody  of  children  in  order  that  the  fathers 
may  give  instruction  on  proper  occasions  to  their  sons 
and  mothers  to  their  daughters.  Notwithstanding  the 
admirable  presentation  Dr.  Moll  has  given  of  this  entire 
subject,  he  does  not  see  clearly  as  to  how  this  knowledge 
can  be  transferred  froni  the  minds  of  either  parents  or 
teachers  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  without  producing 
wrong,  and  perhaps  bad  impressions,  thereby  creating  a 
morbid  curiosity  that  would  better  never  have  been  aroused. 

With  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  there  has  not 
yet  been  evolved  any  good  way  of  getting  at  this  kind  of 
instruction,  and  yet  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  children 
raised  in  the  country  from  observation,  have  learned  a 
great  deal  of  fragmentary  knowledge  about  the  procreation, 
propagation  and  transmission  of  life,  so  that  it  is  not  a  very 
unfamiliar  subject  to  them.  Probably  the  best  method 
of  approach  is  thru  simple  lessons,  gradually  leading  up 
to  the  propagation  of  human  life  thru  botany  and  the  do¬ 
mestication  of  useful  animals,  birds  and  insects,  and  then 
go  on  by  analogical  teaching  to  the  human  species.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  say  that  such  instruction  ought  to  be 
given,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  each  child’s  equipment  for 
life,  but  the  perplexing  question  is,  by  whom  and  how  shall 
it  be  presented?  To  relegate  it  to  parents  is  to  slide  the 
whole  matter  off  into  a  dark  corner;  to  impose  it  on  the 
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teachers  would  be  to  bring  them  into  disrespect  in  most 
localities;  to  transfer  it  to  the  clergymen  and  Sunday- 
school  teachers  would  be  worse  still.  To  set  the  doctors 
to  talking  about  such  matters  to  children  and  young  people, 
would  be  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse,  under  present 
conditions  of  thinking  and  talking  about  sexual  impurity. 

There  must  be  some  method  of  procedure  devised  in 
which  parents,  physicians,  and  teachers  can  work  along 
unobjectionable  lines,  so  that  each  will  reinforce  the  others. 
One  father,  whom  the  writer  knows,  has  his  boys  examined 
carefully  each  year  by  the  family  physician  to  see  if  they 
are  pure  and  clean.  The  physician  and  father  give  the 
advice.  A  few  only  will  do  this. 

The  greatest  trouble  about  the  entire  subject  is  the  false 
modesty  and  the  sceretiveness  or  silence  of  the  parents 
themselves  with  reference  to  such  matters.  Great  tact, 
prudence  and  skill  the  teachei  must  have  who  undertakes 
this  work  in  a  school  at  his  own  risk,  because  of  a  prevailing 
public  sentiment  that  such  instruction  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  homes. 

These  are  subjects  that  are  not  mentioned  in  polite 
society,  and  customs  and  practises  and  fashions  shape  the 
actions  and  doings  of  nearly  all  the  people.  Public  opinion 
rules  almost  as  inexorably  as  ancient  fate  did  over  the 
destiny  of  men.  Public  sentiment  needs  to  be  aroused 
and  popular  discussion  will  bring  about  a  wholesome  change 
in  the  public  mind  in  time  on  sex  knowledge. 

The  publishers  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  bringing 
this  excellent  treatise  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  In  plain,  simple  language,  the  distinguished  author 
treats  each  subject  in  a  straightforward  manner.  It  is  an 
enlightening  book,  and  the  price  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  who  wants  to  know  why  sexual  education  should 
become  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
our  country.  The  sexual  interests,  as  the  author  well 
concludes,  should  only  be  a  fractional  part  of  an  education. 
Some  American  writers  of  note  have  apparently  become 
hypnotized  with  this  subject,  and  see  it  big  everywhere; 
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but  not  so  with  Dr.  Moll,  whose  explanations  are  plain, 
direct,  and  to  the  point,  and  advice  wholesome  and  devoid 
of  mawkish  sentimentality.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  subject  is  such  as  to  commend  it  to  an 
enlightened  public. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  book  on  design  which  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  book  of  technical  practise.  The  Text¬ 
book  of  design,  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kelley,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  William  L.  Mowll,  is  built  upon  a  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  and  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
are  very  valuable  for  the  development  of  a  skill  in  design 
which  is  something  more  than  casual.  (Boston :  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1912.  134  p.  $2.00.) 

A  book  of  reference  which  is  as  useful  as  it  is  cheap  and 
handy  is  provided  in  Bellow’s  German  dictionary.  The 
book  is  highly  original  and  doubly  useful  on  that  account. 
The  gender  of  different  nouns  is  marked  by  the  use  of 
different  types,  and  the  German-English  and  the  English- 
German  definitions  are  arranged  concurrently  on  the  same 
page.  A  number  of  other  interesting  innovations  mark 
the  book.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1912. 
806  p.) 

Two  good  books  on  hygienic  subjects,  A  manual  of  personal 
hygiene,  edited  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Pyle,  which  now  appears 
in  a  fifth  and  revised  edition,  and  Nutritional  physiology, 
by  Ml.  Percy  G.  Stiles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  book  of  somewhat  more  severe  type.  Both 
books  are  well  written,  their  material  is  clearly  arranged, 
and  they  will  be  found  useful  as  textbooks  and  for  reference. 
(Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1912.  515  p. 

$1.50;  271  p.  $1.25.) 

Among  the  many  editions  of  Shakspere,  we  find  none 
more  convenient  or  better  made  than  the  series  known  as 
the  First  Folio  Edition,  published  by  Crowell.  There 
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lately  came  to  us  in  this  series:  Henry  the  Eighth,  Henry 
the  Sixth,  The  sonnets,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1912.  75  cents 

each.) 

No  better  elementary  textbook  of  physics  for  the  use  of 
high  school  and  college  students  can  be  found  than  Ele¬ 
ments  of  physics,  by  Professor  Edwin  H.  Hall,  of  Harvard 
University.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  a  suggestion  often 
made  in  the  Educational  Review,  that  the  faces  and  the 
names  of  great  representatives  of  the  science  should  be 
made  familiar  to  students,  has  been  followed  in  this  book. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1912.  576  p.) 

Teachers  and  students  of  agricultural  colleges  and  else¬ 
where  will  find  a  large  amount  of  material,  well  put  together 
and  excellently  illustrated,  in  Principles  of  economic  zoology, 
by  L.  S.  and  M.  C.  Daugherty,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Kirksville,  Mo.  (Philadelphia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
1912.  410  p.  $2.00.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  textbook  that  one  can  truthfully 
speak  of  as  really  first-class.  We  use  this  description  with¬ 
out  hesitation  of  Essentials  of  French,  by  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francois,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  book  of  this 
kind,  and  we  unreservedly  commend  it  to  teachers  and 
students  who  wish  not  only  to  read  French  and  to  under¬ 
stand  it  when  spoken,  but  to  speak  it  themselves.  (New 
York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1912.  426  p.  90 

cents.) 

Another  good  book  of  a  wholly  different  kind  is  Elements 
of  geography,  by  Messrs.  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  book  represents  the 
reaction  against  the  merely  physiographic  study  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  builds  upon  a  physiographic  basis  a  large 
amount  of  more  general  geographic  instruction.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1912.  616  p.  and  maps.) 

The  secondaiy  school  work  in  manual  training  is  beginning 
to  develop  a  textbook  apparatus  of  its  own.  Forge  work, 
by  Mr.  William  U.  Hgen,  of  the  Crane  Technical  High  School 
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of  Chicago,  is  a  very  simple  manual  for  teachers  of  this 
subject.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1912. 
222  p.  80  cents.) 

We  greet  with  joy  the  reappearance  of  the  type  of  book 
that  was  once  a  delight  but  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Mathematical  wrinkles,  by  Samuel  I.  Jones,  calls  up  many 
amusing  and  interesting  memories.  Of  course,  some  of 
the  “wTinkles”  are  old  and  well  known,  but  many  of  them 
are  novel  and  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive.  The  mathe¬ 
matically  inclined  will  gain  much  information  and  no  little 
recreation  from  this  book.  (Gunter,  Texas:  Published  by 
the  author,  1912.  320  p.  $1.65.) 

Those  teachers  who  like  reading  at  a  poem  instead  of 
reading  a  poem  will  find  no  little  help  in  Select  poems  of 
Robert  Browning,  edited  by  Hugh  C.  Laughlin,  of  the  Morris 
High  School,  New  York  City.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1912.  136  p.) 

The  title  of  The  teaching  of  composition,  by  Professor 
Campagnac,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  filled  us  with 
new  dread,  but  the  content  of  the  little  volume  which  bears 
the  name  changed  that  feeling  into  one  of  grateful  joy. 
At  last  we  have  come  upon  a  teacher  of  composition  who  has 
gotten  hold  of  the  only  correct  theory  of  teaching  pupils 
to  write.  He  says  “Reading  is  the  most  genuine  form  of 
composition  lesson,  all  the  more  potent  in  effect  because 
in  the  most  part  the  effect  is  unsought”  (p.  41).  This  is 
the  clue  to  the  whole  business.  To  expect  a  student  to 
write  daily  something  that  is  worth  while  out  of  an  empty 
mind,  is  at  once  an  educational  comedy  and  an  educational 
tragedy.  Far  better  to  make  him  read  for  a  week  before 
writing  a  work,  provided  that  what  he  reads  is  the  work 
of  someone  who  can  really  write  English.  (Boston :  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.  65  p.  35  cents.) 

Race  improvement,  by  L.  Helen  Baker  has  as  its  sub-title, 
A  little  book  on  a  great  subject.  We  are  not  disposedito  dis¬ 
pute  this  exactly,  altho  we  cannot  help  wondering  how 
great  the  subject  really  is.  We  read  with  some  concern 
allusions  to  a  “eugenist  state,”  and  are  inclined  to  wonder 
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what  new  type  of  tyranny  is  in  store  for  us.  Poor  old 
Nature  will  not  have  much  to  do  after  a  while !  (New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1912.  137  p.  $1.00.) 

In  Siepmann’s  French  Texts  we  noticed  well  done  little 
volumes  containing  Selections  from  Montesquieu,  Jules 
Verne,  Daudet,  and  Victor  Patrice.  They  make  admirable 
books  for  the  school-room.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1912.  35  cents  each.) 

The  political  campaign  which  recently  closed  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  ignorance  and  contempt  widely  exhibited 
of  and  for  the  principles  of  constitutional  government. 
Until  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  led  back  to  a  new 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  liberty 
which  underline  their  government  and  to  new  belief  in  their 
wisdom  and  permanence,  there  is  no  hope  for  genuine 
political  progress.  We,  therefore,  welcome  with  double 
warmth.  Readings  in  American  Constitutional  history, 
edited  by  Professor  Allan  Johnson,  of  Yale  University, 
and  we  wish  that  its  contents  might  become  familiar  not 
only  to  students  of  law  and  politics,  but  to  the  great  body 
of  American  citizenship.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1912.  584  p.  $2.50.) 

One  of  those  over-elaborated  and  tedious  bits  of  apparatus 
which  really  prevents  a  student  from  getting  at  the  heart 
of  his  subject  is  provided  in  a  Guide  to  the  study  and  reading 
of  American  history,  by  Professors  Channing,  Hart  and  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  Harv  ard  University.  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which 
makes  scholarship  almost  impossible,  and  pedantry  almost 
necessary.  We  can  only  look  upon  the  enormous  labor 
involved  in  its  preparation  as  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1912.  650  p.  $2.50.) 

The  well-known  physiologist,  Jacques  Loeb,  has  brought 
together  in  one  volume,  entitled  The  mechanistic  conception 
of  life,  a  number  of  his  biological  essays  published  separately 
during  recent  years.  (Chicago:  Chicago  University  Press, 
1912.  232  p.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Superintendent  The  public  demonstration  held  on  the 

Maxwell  of  New  evening  of  October  24  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City,  to  commemorate  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  by  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Brooklyn  and  in 
New  York,  was  as  impressive  as  it  was  inspiriting.  It  was 
impressive  to  find  one  of  the  greatest  halls  in  the  country 
filled  with  an  enthusiastic  body  of  citizens  who  cared  for 
their  public  schools,  and  who  had  followed  with  close  at¬ 
tention  the  distinguished  service  that  Dr.  Maxwell  had 
rendered  to  the  schools  and  to  them.  It  was  inspiriting 
to  find  that  at  the  height  of  an  embittered  political  cam¬ 
paign  there  were  thousands  of  men  and  women  ready  and 
willing  to  devote  an  evening  to  the  celebration  of  things 
that  really  matter  in  the  nation’s  life,  to  the  exclusion  for 
a  moment  of  banalities  and  personal  recriminations.  The 
addresses .  made  by  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  presided,  and  by 
those  who  followed  him  were  restrained,  sincere,  and  full 
of  abundant  appreciation.  The  participation  of  school 
children  by  rendering  a  delightful  musical  program  was 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  celebration.  Despite  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  sometimes  open  and  ill-tempered  opposition. 
Dr.  Maxwell  has  really  had  thruout  his  career  the  support 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the 
press,  and  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the  community  to  a 
most  unusual  degree.  He  has  shown  the  large  qualities  of 
a  real  leader  and  has  had  a  real  leader’s  reward  in  the  quality 
and  the  devotion  of  his  followers.  His  quarter  century  of 
service  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  municipal 
school  administration  in  the  United  States. 
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Gymnasium  It  is  not  SO  many  years  ago  that  the 

graduates  and  the  universities  of  the  German  Empire  were 
university  Open  only  to  graduates  of  a  humanistic 

Gymnasium.  The  removal  of  this  restriction  has  naturally 
affected  not  only  the  composition  of  the  student  body  of  the 
German  universities,  but  also  the  attendance  of  the  three 
different  types  of  middle  schools,  the  change  in  Germany 
being  quite  comparable  to  what  we  have  witnest  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
going  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
situation  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  the  universities  are 
concerned,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  In  the  winter 
semester  of  1911-12  there  were  matriculated  at  the  twenty- 
one  German  universities  46,653  students,  of  whom  only 
34,205,  i.  e.,  73  per  cent,  were  graduates  of  a  Gymnasium. 
Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Protestant  theological  faculty 
2,667  were  Gymnasium  graduates,  27  had  graduated  from 
a  Realgymnasium  and  7  from  an  Oberrealschule,  while 
all  of  the  1,763  students  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculty 
held  a  testimonium  maturitatis  of  a  Gymnasium.  In  the 
faculty  of  law  also  the  graduates  of  a  humanistic  institution 
were  far  in  the  lead,  there  being  8,334  Gymnasium  alumni 
in  a  total  of  10,342,  i.  e.,  81  per  cent.  Of  the  10,645  students 
enrolled  in  the  medical  faculty,  8,181,  i.  e.,  77  per  cent, 
were  Gymnasium  graduates,  1,765  had  graduated  from  a 
Realgymnasium  and  699  from  an  Oberrealschule.  The 
percentage  of  Gymnasium  graduates  is  lowest,  viz.,  63  per 
cent,  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  where  the  21,236  matricu¬ 
lated  students  were  distributed  as  follows:  Gymnasium, 
13,294;  Realgymnasium,  4,568;  Oberrealschule,  3,374.  So 
far  as  individual  subjects  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  are 
concerned,  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  classical 
philology  hail  from  humanistic  institutions,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  also  very  large  in  the  subjects  of  philosophy 
and  history.  In  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  the 
number  of  Gymnasium  graduates  is  a  little  less  than  half 
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of  the  student  body,  while  in  the  modern  languages  the 
number  of  Gymnasium  graduates  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  graduates  of  the  other  institutions. 


Meeting  of  the  The  Association  of  American  Universities 

Association  of  Amer- fourteenth  annual  conference  with 
lean  Universities  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Novem¬ 

ber  7-9  with  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  preceding 
meeting.  All  of  the  twenty-two  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  represented  by  delegates,  who,  in  most  instances, 
were  either  their  presidents  or  the  deans  of  their  graduate 
schools.  The  papers  presented  at  the  three  sessions  were 
on  the  Present  Status  of  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  in  American  Universities,  by  Dean  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge  of  Columbia  University;  on  the  Influence  of 
Graduate  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  upon  the  Quality 
of  Graduate  Study,  by  President  Hill  'of  the  University  of 
Missouri;  and  on  Methods  of  Ascertaining  and  Apportion¬ 
ing  Cost  of  Instruction  in  Universities,  by  President  Had¬ 
ley  of  Yale. 

The  purpose  of  Dean  Woodbridge’s  paper  was  to  as¬ 
certain  how  well  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  as 
conceived  in  the  regulations  for  the  bestowal  of  the  degree 
by  the  various  American  universities  actually  conformed 
to  the  educational  situation.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
ideal  degree  of  the  rule  is  one  thing,  but  that  the  actual 
degree  as  bestowed  is  something  almost  wholly  different. 
President  Hill  discust,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  the 
values  of  such  benefices,  the  methods  of  appointment  to 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  and  the  numbers  of  ap¬ 
pointees  in  the  various  universities  of  the  Association, 
their  effect  upon  the  constitution  and  temper  of  the  body 
scholastic  and  upon  the  individual  student.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed  this  paper  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  these  benefices  was  deplored  and  their 
award  only  as  academic  honors  was  commended.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley’s  paper  was  a  submission  in  considerable 
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detail  of  the  methods  to  solve  by  the  proper  inclusion  and 
exclusion  of  charges,  the  complicated  question  of  costs'*  of 
instruction  of  the  student  and  of  subjects  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  All  of  these  papers  with  the  discussion  which 
they  evoked  will  be  printed  in  full,  as  usual,  in  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  conference  of  deans  and  similar  administrative 
officers  of  graduate  schools  that  followed  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  a  committee  was  appointed  with  recom¬ 
mendations  to  report  upon  the  rating  of  foreign  students 
in  American  universities,  a  matter  that,  with  the  increasing 
number  of  such  students,  has  become  a  problem  of  consider¬ 
able  complexity  which  calls  for  a  greater  degree  of  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  than  is  at  the 
present  time  in  force.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  two 
sessions  was  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  the  whole  matter 
of  admission  to  graduate  schools  and  particularly  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  bachelor’s  degrees  of  American  colleges 
as  satisfying  the  conditions  of  matriculation  both  for  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
for  professional  degrees.  The  conference,  at  its  own  re¬ 
quest,  listened  to  a  detailed  report  by  Mr.  Kendric  C. 
Babcock,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  of  his 
work  on  the  classification  of  universities  and  colleges  with 
reference  to  bachelor’s  degrees,  begun  in  1910  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  this  same  body  at  the  meeting  held  that  year 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  A  resolution  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  adopted  for  the  work  already  done,  and  the 
hope  was  exprest  that  it  should  be  further  carried  on  as 
a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  whole  matter  of  a 
proper  recognition  and  evaluation  in  a  scheme  of  education 
of  the  American  teaching  institutions  above  the  secondary 
schools.  The  ratings  of  colleges  already  printed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  are  confessedly  tentative  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  take  much  time  to 
make  a  classification  that  for  any  very  long  period  will 
be  absolutely  impeccable.  A  work  of  this  kind,  however, 
intelligently  carried  on  as  this  has  been  begun  by  the  only 
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agency  that  logically  should  assume  it,  will  be  comparable 
in  its  ultimate  educational  results  with  the  work  of  classi¬ 
fication  along  fundamentally  similar  lines,  and  in  essentially 
the  same  spirit,  already  so  successfully  performed  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  was  elected  President 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Yale  as  Vice- 
President,  Harvard  as  Secretary,  and  Columbia  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Rehabilitating  the  The  movement  to  rehabilitate  the  degree  of 
Degree  of  Master  Master  of  Arts  has  found  expression  in  the 
new  regulations  lately  adopted  by  Rutgers 
College.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  which  formulated 
the  new  regulations  two  principles  seemed  to  stand  foremost : 
first,  that  the  master’s  degree  should  be  given  a  distinct 
and  definite  place  among  academic  honors;  secondly,  that 
this  degree  should  be  held  in  the  esteem  due  a  higher  de¬ 
gree. 

Those  colleges  and  universities  which  grant  the  master’s 
degree  to  graduate  students  only  after  at  least  one  year’s 
residence  have  thereby  tried  to  restore  it  to  honor,  but  they 
have  often  failed  to  give  it  a  distinct  place  of  its  own, 
for  it  is  frequently  merely  a  preliminary  step  towards  the 
doctor’s  degree,  to  be  forgotten  if  that  degree  is  won,  or  to 
be  a  consolation  to  those  that  fail.  In  short,  the  course  of 
study,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  aim  of  the  student,  all 
make  it  a  doctor’s  degree  of  inferior  type.  As  such,  it  is 
often  a  reproach  to  the  student  in  later  years  if  it  remains 
his  final  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  those  universities  and 
colleges  which  grant  it  in  absentia  or  after  the  completion 
of  courses  in  medicine,  law,  or  divinity,  are  either  making  it 
still  less  honorable,  or  are  making  it  a  second  degree  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  work,  and,  as  such,  both  superfluous  and 
meaningless.  This  is  felt  so  generally  today  among  able 
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and  right-minded  students  that  not  a  few  are  unwilling  to 
seek  the  degree  under  existing  conditions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  separate  college  should  not 
share  in  the  task  of  rehabilitating  this  degree.  Few  separate 
colleges  are  in  a  position  to  give  adequate  courses  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  research  to  candidates  for  the  doctor’s  degree,  and 
it  is  generally  their  duty  to  urge  students  to  go  elsewhere. 
In  the  case  of  the  master’s  degree,  provided  that  degree  can 
be  properly  rehabilitated,  the  separate  college  may  be  able  to 
offer  excellent  opportunities  to  the  student  in  a  few  fields, 
to  do  so  without  great  cost  to  the  college  treasury,  and  to 
do  work  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the  universities. 

Doubtless,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  and 
women  being  graduated  from  our  colleges  who  are  not  fitted 
for,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  devote  themselves  to,  the  longer 
and  profounder  study  and  research  required  for  the  doctor’s 
degree,  but  who  do  desire  to  carry  on  their  college  studies 
in  some  chosen  direction.  Often  they  may  do  so  with  great 
profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

These  considerations  have  led  the  authorities  of  Rutgers 
College  to  determine  on  these  requirements  for  the  master’s 
degree : 

1 .  That  the  degree  be  given  after  extended  liberal  study 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctor’s  degree,  after  intensive 
application  to  one  subject  and  to  original  research : 

2.  That  the  studies  pursued  by  the  candidate  for  this  de- 
grc  e  should  constitute  a  course  by  themselves,  as  they  would 
if  he  were  studying  law  or  divinity : 

3.  That  the  course  must  consist  of  three  subjects  to  be 
pursued  by  the  student  for  two  years,  ordinarily  in  residence. 
Equivalent  graduate  courses  pursued  at  another  accepted 
institution  may,  however,  be  substituted  for  the  first  year’s 
requirements : 

4.  That  the  character  of  such  studies  shall  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  that  of  the  elective  courses  now  widely  offered 
to  seniors  in  our  colleges :  in  other  w  ords  that  their  character 
shall  be  elementary  and  liberal. 

College  teachers  everywhere  will  watch  with  interest  the 
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One  of  the  best  Reviews  now  appearing  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Yale  review.  Its  broad  scope,  its  literary 
standards,  and  its  attractive  appearance  commend  it  to 
thoughtful  and  studious  readers.  An  admirable  feature  of 
the  Yale  review  is  its  careful  book  notices,  each  signed  by  a 
responsible  writer.  Amid  the  great  mass  of  worthless,  or 
worse  than  worthless,  publications,  one  turns  with  relief 
and  satisfaction  to  the  Yale  review  and  to  the  Hihbert  journal 
for  something  that  is  really  worth  while  for  intelligent 
people  to  read. 


A  capital  example  of  what  intelligent  devotion  and  pains¬ 
taking  public  service  can  accomplish  is  shown  in  the  Report 
of  the  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
year  1911-12.  The  Report  bears  the  significant  title  A 
Year  of  Co-operative  Service  for  the  Schools.  There  was  a 
time  before  the  advent  of  Superintendent  MacAlister  when 
the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  was  hopelessly  behind 
the  times,  as  well  as  more  than  usually  inefficient.  During 
the  past  quarter  century,  however,  great  progress  has  been 
made.  The  school  law  has  been  amended  in  important 
particulars,  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  public 
schools  has  been  aroused  in  the  city.  This  Report  indicates 
that  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  now  been  successfully 
separated  from  the  municipality  so  far  as  their  financial 
unity  is  concerned,  and  that  the  executive  control  of  the 
schools  has  been  centralized  under  a  staff  of  expert  super¬ 
intendents.  The  committee  system  with  its  confusion  of 
legislative  and  executive  functions  still  exists,  however,  and 
its  abolition  is  one  of  the  aims  that  the  Public  Education 
Association  has  yet  in  view. 
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